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THE CHURCH IN INDUSTRY 
. ? DILWORTH R. LUPTON 
eh NEED of the hour is not more legislation, but more religion.” These stirring 


words are not from the pen of a professional minister of religion. They were 
written by Roger W. Babson, one of the foremost business experts of the country. 

What Mr. Babson says goes to the core of our industrial difficulties. There are many 
who tell us that the chief fault lies with our industrial system. Change the system, they say, 
and democracy in industry will become an established fact. But Mr. Babson is wiser than 
they. With the keen eye of a prophet he detects that the prime difficulty lies rather with the 
spirit of the present-day industrial world. : 

Read also the reports of the Senate Committee which investigated the steel strike. Self- 
interest seems paramount in the mind of Judge Gary and no less in the minds of the Labor 
Union leaders. Neither side appears to have the slightest conception that its prime business 
is the service of the general public. 

But a new day is dawning. In every industrial community business men are attempting 
to inject into their enterprises the spirit of religion—the spirit of service. To whom should 
they look for leadership? Surely, to the church. 

It is unfortunate that until very recently we who call ourselves Unitarians closed our eyes 
to this new responsibility. We indulged in sweet platitudes about the brotherhood of man, 
but we offered no specific principles for the application of the spirit of brotherhood to industry. 

Now we are awakening. Two events are significant. At the Berry Street Conference of 
Unitarian ministers last May, Richard W. Boynton, minister of the Unitarian church in 
Buffalo, N.Y., in a courageous and moving address charged us with the sin of closing our eyes 
to the present injustices in the industrial world. A few months later, in October, at the Con- 
ference in Baltimore, our ministers and laymen together adopted principles of industrial de- 
‘mocracy that have no ambiguous sound. 

But let us not commit the folly of thinking that the mere adoption of these principles is 
enough. The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. Let us pray God that every minister 
and every layman of the denomination by speech and act, without fear or favor, will con- 
demn industrial injustice, and laud all evidence of an awakened Social Conscience. God calls 
to us, “Forward!” Let us echo it down the ranks. 
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Trial of Orthodoxy 


SIX MONTHS’ TRIAL of orthodoxy would 
make many Unitarian ministers and lay- 
men worthy of their faith. So many of 
them are in need of a course of discipline 

that will cause them to shine as sound and ardent 
liberals. They have almost completely abandoned 
_ What the earlier churchmen of a yaliant and mili- 
tant type called polemics, and are given over to 
the irenics of religion in the kindly disposed, all- 
too-gentle good works for which great interchurch 
movements are asking tens of millions. of money 
and—though they may not know it—the chloro- 
forming of the power to make intelligent distinc- 
tions in the doctrines of religion. Here and there 
one hears a cry of protest.. But the thing is not 
tackled with argumentative incisiveness. Merely 
repeating the Unitarian name wins nothing but the 
derisive response of the ungodly and the indif- 
ferent. Giving heartfelt testimonies about the un- 
speakable blessings that come to one’s life from 
one’s larger faith are sentimental touches that fail 
to hold because they make no intelligent point. 
Multiplying offices and missionary efforts are the 
outward show of inward zeal, but who knows better 
than we that without substance of belief in the 
inmost parts, so distinctly stated that our religion 
stands out and above ordinary religion, we have 


only larger expenditures and more failures to- 


reckon with for our endeavor. 


Mixture, Not Unity 


HAT DO WE BELIEVE? Who knows? Does 
anybody tell us? By undergoing the rigors of 
six months’ training in any church which calls 
itself orthodox, meaning by that a church based 
upon beliefs which must be held by the mem- 
bers in common on pain at least of excommuni- 
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cation and ostracism, we believe the Unitarian 
Chureh and the world-cause of liberal religion 
would gain beyond measure. We should almost 
be willing to close our own churches through- 
out the country for the experiment. Nothing 
would arouse our dissatisfaction more effectually 
or our resentment more vehemently than the doc- 
trines we would. hear and the withholding of 
our own precious but neglected beliefs. Then 
we would value the intellectual searching that 
marks out our faith as superior in spiritual power 
to all other faiths. For that is exactly what we 
ought to say about our religion, and we ought to 
be taught cogently why we have a right to say it. 
Yet discourse after discourse contains no proud, 
ringing, discriminating, and triumphant emphasis 
upon the Unitarian belief. We permit all sorts of 


“sloppy acquiescence for the sake of what we call 


religious unity, which is not unity at all, but a 
lazy, stupid, and flaccid mixture. Unity implies 
organic oneness and firmness. Unity only comes 
into being when every distinctive element in re- 
ligion grows in the one body. The truth is, the 
greater the variety of elements the nobler and truer 
the unity; the more numerous and distinctive the 
separate contributions the more sound and secure 
the unification. So let us affirm that our outlook 
is beyond our own church to the world. 


Our Loose-liberals 


“T°O THIS DAY our distinct mark is a respect for 

growing intelligence in religion. Sometimes 
we emphasize it so little as to endanger the exis- 
tence of intelligence even among ourselves.. For 
example, an Englishman says in Christian Life that 
it is sheer presumption to say that when a man 
moves toward Unitarianism he advances; and 
when he moves from Unitarianism he falls back. 
The test, according to him, is nearness to God. 
To this Mr. Kukhi, Unitarian missionary to Cairo, 
Egypt, a brilliant protagonist, replies that it is 
the very sort of reasoning that so much reproaches 
our. loose-liberals. The alchemist is as near the 
materials of his work as the chemist is. Both 
handle them, live by them, and employ them for 
the benefit of mankind. Indeed a given alchemist 
may make better use of the materials than a given 
chemist. But does that prove the superiority of 
alchemy over chemistry? The answer is plain. 
It is not a question of nearness only, but of right 
knowledge. The alchemist by the sheer chance of 
natural gifts is able to do unusual things. But 
set him beside the man who adds to his native gifts 


the skill acquired by the science of chemistry, and 


the alchemist fades rapidly into medieval oblivion. 
So exactly in our religion. The intellectual founda- 
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tions must be strengthened in our faith. They — 


must be deepened also. 


greater opportunity for the consecrated brains of 


our faith than there is to-day. No service, no ad- — 
dress, and certainly no large public meeting should 
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Orthodoxy still widely 
pules its preposterous beliefs, and will not renounce 
them honestly and openly. So there was never a _ 
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will be no change. 


be closed without the declaration of our high and 
peculiar word of authority. If there is recreancy 
in this respect in any religious gathering under 
our auspices, the same should be admonished. We 
are all in a mood to invite such treatment. Who 
has not sinned? Of course it must be certain that 
the word be not ill-mannered self-praise. We speak 


‘not of ourselves, but of the faith that we hold as 


debtors and missioners. We must say that some- 
thing which no other denomination can say. That 


is the point which justifies our separate existence 


for the co-operative service of the whole family 
of mankind. 


The Good Doctrine 


HAT THINK YOU of this for a Presbyterian 

minister called to McCormick (Presbyte- 
rian) Seminary, spoken in his farewell sermon to his 
people in Portland, Ore., by Rev. John H. Boyd: 
“T have not pleaded with you to believe in God. I 
have not asked you to bring your sins to be for- 
given, primarily. I have not asked you to believe 
in the realities of the spiritual world. I have asked 
you to believe in yourselves, in the divinity of men, 
in the greatness of the human soul. I have asked 
you to believe in worthy character, in the worthi- 
ness of unselfish purity and manliness. I have be- 
lieved that if you accept the teachings of Jesus 
Christ and become conscious of your own possibili- 
ties, you would grow out and for yourselves find 
God and spiritual realities. Those who can see 
the infinite reach of themselves can see God, can 
strengthen themselves, and the spiritual world is 
open to them. Men are what they are because of a 
fatal disbelief in their own divinity.” 


Security of Wealth 


HERE IS A WIDESPREAD apprehension 
that the readjustment of industrial relations 
means that the people who have wealth will lose it. 
Before such a thing could ensue, our whole spiritual 
foundation would have to be smashed and our in- 
stitutions scrapped. These things will not happen. 
There will be no such reversion in human nature, 
for the ways we have adopted in formulating our 
existing order are in the very spirit in man. They 
are sure, because they represent, the common human 
desire in a long, tested, and successful history of 
experiment and experience. On that rock we may 
take our solid stand. There will be no confiscation 
of well-earned rewards. This does not mean there 
All life is change. What will 
come with the voting participation of every worker 


in his work will be greater pride, increased pro- 


ductiveness, larger rewards, and a decent sense of 
different abilities and responsibilities which will 


recognize the righteousness in different compensa- 
tions. No one can doubt for a moment, reading such 


a book as John Leitch’s “Man to Man, ” that the 
chief gain to the men and women who already have 


industrial democracy in their every-day tasks in 


certain large manufactories in this country, is the 


Bee _ increased. sense of justice and fair play which en- 
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ters into the management of their common work. 
The man who risks his all receives profound re- 
spect. It is almost incredible, yet every man of 
business will find it true, as he reads Mr. Leitch 
also in the December American Magazine, that with 
the sharing of responsibility and authority by the 
workpeople a business makes more money and in- 
finitely greater contentment than has been possible 
under the old master-and-servant system. This is 
not to say it works perfectly,—only far better. We 
bring this plainly to the notice of our readers, who 
realize, we trust, that a better day is coming, when 
the storm and stress will have passed, and when 
those who have wealth will be far more secure in 
their investments than they now are, and those who 
toil will produce more and therefore receive more. 
By co-operation we in- 
crease the volume of goods, which is wealth. Mr. 
Leitch shows in some cases tripled production, and 
with it also more careful and skilful work. It isa 
wonderful inspiration for all people who seek ear- 
nestly for the right way. 


Pulpit for Light 


MONG THE DEADLY SINS of preachers 
there are two which we would note at once. 

One is cited by an editor who visited a colleague 
in his church on a recent Sunday morning. He 
walked with him from the study to the pulpit, and 
the minister’s speech was natural, easy,—just like 
any other man’s. But as soon as he began the ser- 
vice his voice, manner, and spirit all changed. The 
complete undoing came in the sermon, as it usually 
does. The effect of it was repulsive, for it was 
blatantly ungenuine and artificial. The other sin 
is more subtle and serious, if that is possible. It is 
the curse of laying emphasis on negative things 
when the people expect and pay for positive things. 
For example, the pulpit habit now is to talk about 
the way the world has slumped. Any dolt can make 
out a case on that score. To spend more than five 
minutes of an entire homily of thirty minutes fur- 
ther depressing the people with what they already 
know to their hearts’ distress’ is a species of wicked- 
ness that a minister ought to be made to suffer for. 
Take the world as one finds it,—surely, that is good 
Nobody says overlook the facts, be they 
never so black. But the pulpit is the place for 
light. If the preacher cannot point the way out 


‘and up to the clear, he had better plead illness and 


stay off histhrone. The truth is, he is ill who has a 
sick heart. That is the trouble with any prophet 
who makes the major note dolorous. It is perfectly 
sure that the negative, sin-showing, duty-failing ser- 
mon never did a congregation the least good in the 
world. Quite the contrary. The whole man in 
his preaching must be aflame with assurance, faith, 
determination, and in proper season even with 
anger in the presence of great evil or sloth. His 
job is to send his people out with the fire in their 
souls leaping, their blood coursing like that of the 
crusaders, and the firmness of their belief like deep- 
set adamant. There is absolutely nothing to it but 
God and right and victory. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


(7 ine an OF UNCERTAINTY were lowering over 


the affairs of Europe as well as America at 
the beginning of the week as a result of a new 

crisis in the relations between the United States and 
Mexico and of the continued refusal of the German 
Government to sign the protocol putting the treaty 
of peace into effect. Both controversies were attended 
by the clash of arms as a menacing background. 
Never before since the signing of the armistice had 
the structure of international order, such as it is, 
appeared to be subjected to the degree of strain that 
was clearly felt in the political atmosphere of the world 
as the week began. 
Relations with Mexico 
Revive Menace of Intervention 

In Mexico the immediate matter of controversy was 
the arrest and’imprisonment of William O. Jenkins, 
an American manufacturer and consular agent at 
Puebla, whom the Mexican Government charged with 
collusion in his recent kidnapping, which terminated 
with the payment of $150,000. To the second demand 
by the State Department for Mr. Jenkins’s uncondi- 
tional release, President Carranza responded last Fri- 
day by restoring the consular agent to liberty. The 
indirections of President Carranza’s methods, however, 
were indicated by the circumstantial story from the 
City of Mexico that the release had been effected on 
the basis of the filing of a bail bond in behalf of Mr. 
Jenkins without his knowledge and consent and by 
some mysterious agency which the Department of 
State seemed unable to determine. In the meanwhile 
the Senate, moved to action by the imprisonment of 
the consular agent as a culminating event in the policy 
of irritation which President Carranza has been pur- 
suing toward America and Americans, showed a dis- 
position to take drastic action that would bring about 
a suspension of intercourse with Mexico. This action 
was indicated by the terms of a resolution _presented 
by Senator Fall of New Mexico, in which the President 
was urged to withdraw recognition from the Mexican 
Government and to suspend diplomatic relations with 
Mexico. 
Entire Mexican Question 
Made an Immediate Issue 

There appeared to be a strong feeling in Congress 
and among the people at the beginning of the week 
that the release of Mr. Jenkins, even if it should prove 
unconditional, would not meet the requirements of the 
situation. Mr. Lansing, the Secretary of State, in his 
testimony before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations last week, imparted the information that 
the solution of the Mexican problem had been deferred 
for reasons of expediency during our participation in 
the war, and conveyed the impression that he regards 
the present moment as opportune for an energetic, 


and perhaps drastic, effort to effect a permanent re- 


adjustment of a chronically unsatisfactory and irritat- 
ing relation. In this view senatorial opinion appeared 
to coincide. A significant sidelight on the possibilities 
of the controversy was the announcement at the end 
of last week that there are 60,000 troops on the border 
or close to it. 
Pressure on Germany 
to Sign Protocol 

Heavy artillery and troops in considerable numbers 
were being sent over the Rhine at the beginning of 
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the week by the Supreme Council in an effort to force 
Germany to sign the protocol for the enforcement of 
the treaty of Versailles. 
brought about by Germany’s refusal to accept responsi- 
bility for the sinking, by orders, of the German fleet 
in Scapa Flow and in a secondary sense by the main- 
tenance in Germany of military forces four times as 


large as the maximum of 100,000 men provided: for in. 


the treaty. Last Saturday the Supreme Council framed 
an ultimatum to Berlin of which the terms were not 
given out. The intention of the Supreme Council to 
resort to force in the event of the refusal of Germany 
to comply with its demands was indicated by the 
movement of troops on a large scale toward points 
convenient for further advance into German territory, 
and it was believed these measures would convince 
the German Government of the wisdom of signing 
the protocol. 


States Taking Over 
Bituminous Mines 


Under the stress of a rapidly diminishing coal 


supply, the entire country at the beginning of the 
week was suffering from the effects of reduced railway 
service and a curtailment of industries. It was esti- 
mated last week that more than a million workers were 
already idle or were working on part time asa result of 


the scarcity of the source of mechanical energy. The se- 


riousness of the situation was suggested by the news 
from Kansas that the farmers of that State, in spite 
of the fact that corn is selling at the high price of 
$1.50 a bushel, were burning the grain because they 
could not get coal. Several of the States, pending 
the consideration of a new offer of compromise sub- 
mitted by President Wilson to the mine-owners and 


the miners, were seizing mines, or preparing to seize — 


them, in an effort to resume production and avert 
public calamity. At the end of last week Missouri 
followed the precedent set by Kansas in seizing some 
of its mines, and Tennessee was contemplating similar 
drastic action in the event of the continued refusal 
of the miners to return to work. 


Unrestricted Right to Strike 
Looms Up as a National Issue 


A feature of the situation brought about by the coal 
strike, the steel strike, and the threatened railroad 
strike was a widespread discussion of the unrestricted 
right to strike in order to enforce labor demands, es- 
pecially as applied to essential industries and public 
utilities. Governor Gardner of Missouri, in ordering 
the seizure of fifteen mines and their operation under 
state auspices, expressed his conviction that the con- 
tinuance of the crisis precipitated by the inability or 
unwillingness of owners and workers to agree on terms 
for the resumption of production, involved a condition 
of public calamity with which government must deal 
or “cease to function.” In his warning to both oper- 
ators and miners, Governor Roberts of Tennessee laid 
down the principle that there are limitations upon the 
power of owners to control mining industries, and 
“that the moral right of the men to strike is not in 
any sense an absolute one.” An interesting develop: 
ment of the situation was the invitation issued by 
Governor Coolidge of Massachusetts to the executives 
of the other New England States to a conference for the 
consideration of concerted measures by those common- 


wealths for the protection of the public interest. —__ 


Right to Strike a Problem 
in Pending Railroad Legislation 


The unrestricted right to strike is a concrete issue — 
in one of the most important and far-reaching legis- _ 


The impending crisis was | 
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lative measures now pending in Congress—the bill 4 
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* ation under close government supervision. 
' is being made to embody in the bill a provision re- 
_ stricting the right of railroad operatives to abandon 


to restore the railroads of the country to private oper- 
An effort 


their work under a concerted plan, on the ground that 
such action might involve intense distress, and cer- 
tainly serious inconvenience to the third and hitherto 
least considered partner in any industrial enterprise, 
the general public. Labor is taking the position that 
such a provision would constitute a grave infringe- 
ment of its rights, and vigorous efforts are being made, 
both by the Railroad Brotherhoods and by the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor, to prevent the inclusion of 
such a restriction in the pending legislation to restore 
the transportation system of the country to a normal 
basis. This issue was taken up vigorously by the 
Labor party at its recent convention, which passed 
resolutions denouncing the issuance of injunctions in 
labor controversies, demanding the impeachment of 
Judge Anderson, who issued the injunction against 
the officers of the United Mine Workers of America, 
and asserting that labor under no circumstances will 
tolerate any abridgment of its right to determine for 


itself whether it shall continue to work or suspend 
operations in an ‘endeavor to improve its condition. 


There are indications that the issue will be injected 
in prominent form into the coming Presidential cam- 
paign. 8. T. 


Brevities 


A letter-writer says in the New York Times: “Labor 
talks just now a good deal of men not being forced to 
work. They say anti-strike law is slavery. How about 
men being forced not to work? They don’t say much 
about that!” 


Lack of great leadership there may be in the Church, 
as some one remarks, but there is no lack of great 
following, numerically, spiritually, and substantially. 
The fact is, the present leaders are neither so far 
ahead of the ranks nor so much larger persons than 
their predecessors were. 


There are many persons who believe that a long 
church service means a lazy minister, one who does not 
give enough attention to service and sermon to plan 
them for quality rather than to let them run to quan- 


_ tity. Except where a church has very elaborate music, 


there is little if any excuse for the service, including 
the sermon, to run over an hour. 


We hear much of the “Community Church.” The 
same spirit is being developed through churches in 
the community which co-operate heartily without dis- 
turbing their denominational affiliations. For several 
years the seven churches in the vicinity of Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, Mass.,—Baptist, Congregational, 
Episcopalian (two), Methodist, Swedenborgian, and 
Unitarian, —have organized for all community activi- 
A committee composed of the ministers and two 
delegates from each church meets monthly to transact 
the business the churches have in common. This com- 


mittee supports a community church with a colored 


minister in North Cambridge. It also supports and 


directs a Community Forum in the First Parish Church 


every Sunday evening. We have before us the first 


- number of the Church News, representing the activi- 


ties. of this group of churches. 
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LETTERS totHe FDITOR 


In Praise of Mr. Lodge 


To the Editor of Tur CuristiAN REGISTER :— 


As a lifelong Unitarian I wish to protest most 
earnestly against the editorial article in the current 
Rueister attacking the United States Senate for its 
recent action. Tur Reaister is a “religious paper” 
and it may be doubted whether political matter should 
be admitted to its pages at all. However that may 
be, in affairs which are open to great differences of 
honest opinion care should be taken to avoid partisan- 
ship. 

Surely you have no right to assume that Unitarians 
as a denomination agree with your views. Do you 
not know that very many of your readers are deeply 
grateful to the Senators who have stood so faithfully 
by the principles of our fathers, and by so doing have— 
as we believe—saved our country from a terrible danger 
and from the almost inevitable wars into which the 
treaty in its original form would plunge us? 

I do not venture to say what our Unitarians in 
general now think of this matter, but I believe most 
firmly that in the years to come Mr. Lodge and his 
associates will be honored by the great body of thought- 
ful Americans for their patriotic work during the 
recent anxious weeks. 

Claiming no right to criticise your personal opinions, 
I feel that it is “hardly fair to express them in Tun 
Rxucister without the plain statement that very many 
thoughtful and patriotic Unitarians feel quite as 
strongly on the other side of the question. 

R. W. WALKER. 


MAss. 


The Council’s New Plans © 


To the Editor of Tar CuristIAN REGISTER :— 


At the last meeting of the Council of the General 
Conference it was voted to publish in Tu Rucister a 
plan for the transaction of the business of the Con- 
ference, and to invite churches and ministers to make 
a criticism of it. 

The Council is of the opinion that resolutions other 
than those of a purely formal character should be care- 
fully drawn up in advance and printed for distribution 
among the delegates; also that the consideration of the 
resolutions should be given more time than was pro- 
vided at the session in Baltimore. 

Criticism of the subjoined plan is therefore requested, 
and should be sent to Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Weston, 
Mass. Frepperick R. Grirrin, 

Chairman of Council. 


Boston, 


“A PLAN FOR THE TRANSACTION OF THE BUSINESS OF THE 
GENERAL UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 


_“In order’ to avoid the haste and confusion which 
have attended the business sessions of the Conference 
when the business has been confined to the last morning 
of the week, the following suggestions are made :— 

“1. In the announcement of the meetings of the 
Conference the Secretary shall request churches 

. and delegates to send to him, not later than two 
weeks before the opening of the Conference, all 

;- resolutions which it is proposed to present to the 

Conference. These resolutions shall be printed, 
bearing only the name of the proposer, and shall 
be distributed upon the registration of delegates, 
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and in any other way which may enable the dele- 
gates to be early notified of resolutions which are 
to come before the Conference. 

“2, The Business Committee shall be appointed, 
in part at least but preferably as a whole, by the 
Council before the opening of the Conference, and 
be asked to assemble at the place of meeting in 
sufficient season to give ample time to the con- 
sideration of the resolutions; this Committee to 
be asked to report all resolutions offered and to 
state reasons for the rejection of all resolutions 
of which it does not approve. 

“3. That the resolutions be taken up in the order 
in which they appear on the Secretary’s printed 
list, the first to be taken up at the conclusion of 
the first morning’s session; the second lot to be 
taken up at the conclusion of the second morning’s 
session; and so on. In this way the business will 
be discussed through the week, and wherever there 
are measures which should be deferred for further 
consideration there will be ample opportunity. 

“All resolutions not submitted in time to be 
printed will be treated in the usual way.” 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION | 
Southern New England 


ASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE ISLAND are 
M traditionally, and by reason of the resources 

and numbers of the Unitarian churches, the 
heart of the Unitarian movement. There, save for the 
independent movement inaugurated by Dr. Priestley 
and his friends in Pennsylvania in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Unitarianism in America began, and there it 
has always had its largest strength and prestige. It 
is a curious fact that the Connecticut churches were 
never seriously affected by the Unitarian advance. 
Only one of the old Connecticut parishes followed the 
Massachusetts churches into the Unitarian position, 
and there are to-day only three or four Unitarian 
churches in Connecticut. The barrier to Unitarian 
progress in that State has, however, completely changed 
its form. One hundred years ago the obstacle was 
found in the close-knit organization of the Congrega- 
tional churches which brought them completely under 
the domination of the Orthodox majorities. Now the 
obstacle to Unitarian development is precisely re- 
versed. The widespread liberality of the Congrega- 
tional churches in Connecticut has made Unitarian 
endeavor often superfluous and unnecessary. 

In this series of articles we are considering pri- 
marily financial needs. First, then, let me speak of 
certain improvements in church plants that are re- 
quired if the churches are to function efficiently. The 
society at Hartford, Conn., owns a very valuable down- 
town property, but its church facilities are quite in- 
sufficient. It is understood that the parish has in view 
the sale of the present property and the building of a 
modern church in a residence section of the city. An 
almost identical situation confronts the societies in 
Brockton and Reading, Mass. The present buildings 
are Shabby and unsatisfactory, but the sites are valu- 
able and should be sold, and modern, convenient, and 
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price has been all paid in, a new and better building 
should be constructed. These enterprises, of course, 
require no denominational aid, but they should have 
the hearty good-will of the sister churches. - 

Christ Church in Dorchester, Mass., has outgrewn 
its present chapel. The Sunday congregations and the 
church school crowd the present building. There is 
room enough on the lot for a considerable addition, 
and a fund is now being raised for the erection of a 
building which will more than double the size of the 
present plant. The society at Pittsfield made a some- 
what unfortunate exchange of properties a number of 
years ago and now finds itself on a side street in an 
inconspicuous location and with accommodations which 
are not what a modern church requires. If the present 
property could be sold the price would not suffice to 
build the needed church in a more central position. 
Here is an opportunity for denominational co-opera- 
tion. The church in Pittsfield is the only Unitarian 
church in Berkshire County, and the city is rapidly 
growing and extending in numbers and influence. The 
society in New London has an admirable church, but 
the minister is very much handicapped by the lack of 
a residence. The resources of the local society do not 
permit of the purchase of an adequate house, and de- 
nominational aid is needed there. The society in Gard- 
ner, Mass., also needs .a parsonage. The congested 
housing conditions in all New England cities and 
towns make the need of parsonages peculiarly urgent 
at this time. 

The changes of population in Massachusetts have 
brought distress to a number of historic parishes. 
These changes are of two kinds: (1) the loss in some 
of the country towns in population, in community 
spirit, and in social responsibility ; and (2) the change 
in the eharacter of the population in the industrial 
centres where American-born people are giving place 
to the foreign-born. As an illustration of the first 
class we may take the town of Rowe in Franklin 
County, Massachusetts. Rowe was once a prosperous 
and thriving country town up among the beautiful 
Berkshire hills. The village is, however, a good many 
miles from a railroad. It is natural enough that the 
young and ambitious people go away and work else- 
where. The old church has an excellent building and 
parsonage, but the numbers are now so small it is 
exceedingly difficult to maintain services and support 
a minister. That same kind of thing has been going 
on in too many of the old parishes. Some indeed are 
sustained by endowments left by former members, but 
some have been much weakened and are in increasing 
need of the sympathy and aid of the Unitarian fellow- 
ship-at-large. The most conspicuous examples of the 
losses due to changes in the industrial populations are 
to be found in the manufacturing cities of the Merri- 
mack Valley, where the American population has 
actually decreased and where many Protestant 
churches of all denominations are stranded. The Asso- 
ciation now has to help the churches in cities like 
Haverhill and Lawrence. The Haverhill church dates 
from 1641, and every reason of sentiment and of honor 
for a fruitful post requires our fellowship to do all 
that can be done to aid present endeavors. 

In some Massachusetts towns and cities it has been — 
found wise to promote the federation of the existing 
churches. Thus in Lowell the Unitarian and the High 
Street Congregational churches have united, occupy- 


ing the former Congregational church, with the Uni- < 
tarian minister in charge of the federated society. A 
similar federation has taken place at Pepperell, Mass., 
and at Sandwich, Mass., the same union has been con- _ 


aa 


beautiful churches constructed in new locations. The 
society in Holyoke has sold its old property and ac- 
quired an excellent new lot. As soon as the purchase 
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summated with the addition of the Methodist church. 
At Danvers, Mass., the Unitarian and Universalist so- 
cieties have federated. Thus far the federated churches 
seem to do well, but wherever they are proposed it is 
obviously necessary to be careful in safeguarding the 
interests of the more liberal church. We cannot afford 
to sacrifice the achievements of the former generation 
, or run any risk of having to fight over again the 
battles for freedom and sincerity that our forefathers 
; won for themselves and their descendants. 
- The main thing to be done for the Massachusetts 
churches, as for the churches in the rest of the country, 
| is to increase the ministers’ stipends. This is becoming 
: more and more urgent, and it is greatly to be hoped 
that before another year is past some definite effort 
will be made to raise a large sum of money whereof 
the income can be applied to raising ministers’ sal- 
aries. This Sustentation Fund ought to be so admin- 
istered as to encourage rather than discourage local 
giving. It will not do to guarantee a minimum wage. 
That would too often mean that the local constituency 
would lie down and let the Sustentation Fund do it all. 
The needed increase ought to be brought about by an 
- arrangement whereby the income of the Fund would 
become available to double whatever increase the local 
church would guarantee. It ought to be added that 
increases should begin with the smaller salaries and 
probably ought not to apply to any salary above what 
may be regarded as a standard stipend. 

The Massachusetts and Rhode Island County Con- 
ferences are all active and useful, well officered and 
administered. The various ministerial associations 
bring the clergymen together in fraternal and helpful 
relations, and the Ministerial Union maintains a com- 
mittee on ministerial supply which labors to care for 
the needs of the vacant pulpits and the unemployed 
ministers. The new building of the Laymen’s League 
in Boston should prove to be a power-house of spiritual 
vigor and material resources. The new annex to the 
Association Building on Beacon Street will provide 
for the accommodation of the denominational agencies 
now overcrowded in the main building, but contribu- 
tions are needed for the renovation and equipment 
of the new quarters. ; 

The present financial needs of the Southern New 
England field can, then, be summarized as follows :— 


1. For the assistance of the weaker churches in coun- 
try towns and industrial centres and at the college 


contre al Amherst, Massiis vec. ies ccc cwecrcccsews $4,000 
2. For building funds at Pittsfield, Mass., and Christ 
Church, Dorchester, and for parsonages at New 
London, Conn., and Gardner, Mass............. 40,000 
3. For the equipment of 16 Beacon Street............ 15,000 
4. For the expense of Forward Movement meetings and 
the journeys of denominational representatives. . 3,000 
$62,000 


e 
Samupst A. E.tor. 


The Y. M. C. A. convention in Detroit did the wise 
and good thing in admitting freely its delinquencies 
in its overseas work. The failures were detailed, and 

4 covered the shortcomings in men personnel, the rela- 
____ tively reduced work of the religious department, the 
difficulty of maintaining at once fidelity to the military 
__ requirements and to the churches’ standards, and the 
defects of organization. What the Association needs 
now is a religious programme which, as it learned in 
_ the World War, will be acceptable to the men of 
America. 
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The New Unionism in Industry 


It is coming so fast, the examples can hardly be counted 
—The promise of a co-operative commonwealth 


WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 


III 


\ X J HEREVER TRADE-UNIONISM is co-operat- 
ing rather than fighting with employers we 
are almost sure to find some measure of in- 

dustrial democracy, some orderly machinery by the 
use of which the employees have a substantial influence 
in determining conditions of work. The stove industry 
is a notable and often quoted example; the Railroad 
Brotherhoods have an industrial democracy of their 
own, with agreements freely entered into with their 
employees and covering innumerable phases of indus- 
trial relations. The coal-miners are similarly organ- 
ized and integrated, so to speak, with the organization 
of the operators. 

During the World War, however, there appeared 
almost spontaneously a new form of industrial de- 
mocracy which had nothing directly to do with the 
trade-unions. The name of this form is various: some 
term it the “shop committee,’ some, the “works coun- 
cil,” others, “employee representation,” and so on. The 
purpose is to provide means for collective bargaining 
between the manager of a given shop or factory and his 
employees. The theory is that the employees and the 
manager should together work out a system of govern- 
ment for the plant, that the proper officers should be 
elected, rules and regulations agreed on, and that, 
within certain specified limits, all business affecting 
the relations between the employer and his workmen 
should be handled by the democratic machinery thus 
established.* 

Just as the conference board created for the printing 
industry (described in the second article of this series) 
sets up a method (in an entire industry) whereby mat- 
ters of interest and importance to both employer and 
employee are investigated, debated, and brought to 
final determination by means of a vote in which rep- 
resentatives of employer and employee have equal 
standing, so the shop committee, within the limits of 
a single plant, sets up a similar democratic method 
for making capital and labor true partners in the enter- 
prise. For years we have talked in the abstract about 
the necessity of co-operation between employer and 
employee, between capital and labor. Now at last a 
well-informed public opinion has spoken in no un- 
certain terms and to the attention of the doubting 
Thomases brings the record of experiments which can 
hardly fail to convince. 

The Lynn, Mass., works of the General Electric Com- 
pany, where some ten thousand men and women are 
employed, has just rounded out its first year of indus- 
trial democracy. Every report coming to me indicates 
that the two most interested parties are reasonably 
well satisfied. Whereas prior to the adoption of the 
plan of employee representation the employees had no 
means of bringing to the attention of the management 
—except helplessly, as individuals—matters which they 
believed were not right and which should be adjusted, 


*In the limited space available, it is impossible to cover in detail 
many important questions naturally arising in any semi-technical con- 
sideration of the shop committee. The reader desiring further infor- 
mation is referred to the following volumes: “Works Councils in the 
United States,” National Industrial Conference Board, Boston, 1919; 
“Works Committees and Joint Industrial Councils,” a report by A. B. 
Wolfe, United States Shipping Board, Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
Philadelphia, 1919 ; ‘‘The Shop Committee: A Handbook for Employers 
and Employees,” by W. L. Stoddard, Macmillan, 1919. The first-men- 
tioned reference contains a valuable bibliography. 
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to-day the committees, sitting at regular intervals, pass 
on case after case and adjust peaceably with the man- 
agement “grievances” which formerly caused or threat- 
ened to cause stoppage of work. The “General Com- 
mittee,” composed of five representatives of the men’s 
and five of the employers’ sides, sat for several weeks 
and adjusted every rate of pay in the works. In a 
period of two months a total of one hundred and 
seventy cases came to the attention of the committees, 
and one hundred and forty-four of these cases were 
settled without appeal to the General Committee. An 
effort on the part of unionized employees of other 
works of the General Electric Company to get the 
Lynn workers out on a sympathetic strike proved a flat 
failure, the reason being that the Lynn employees were 
democratically organized with the management, felt 
that they had every opportunity to get a hearing for 
their troubles, and realized further that every legiti- 
mate trouble was set right by co-operative effort and 
common counsel. 


Theory of the Guild Coming Into Its Own 


Plans of this kind are springing up so rapidly that 
it is impossible to keep track of them. The Dennison 
Manufacturing Company of Framingham established 
such a plan last fall—or rather asked its employees 
to establish a plan. The Walworth Manufacturing 
Company of South Boston has a plan. Others in 
Massachusetts which may be mentioned are the Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding Corporation at Quincy; the Atlantic 
Works, East Boston; the General Electric Company’s 
Works at Pittsfield and Taunton; H. P. Hood & Sons, 
Boston; the Pittsfield Machine and Tool Company, 
Pittsfield; the Plimpton Press, Norwood; the Simplex 
Wire and Cable Co., Boston; and the Thayer-McNeil 
Company (shoe-store), Boston. This is not to say that 
these plans are alike—probably no two are exactly 
similar. But it is a fact that the plants mentioned, 
together with several hundred more in other industrial 
States, have established, in greater or less degree, gen- 
uine co-operation, a genuine working partnership, be- 
tween employer and employee. It begins to look as 
if the basic theory of the guild’ were coming into its 
own once more. 

No sincere and well-informed advocate of industrial 
democracy can make the mistake of claiming that it 
is a method of securing perfect industrial peace. On 
the other hand, there can be no doubt that industrial 
democracy tends to eliminate strikes and controversies, 
and in many specific cases the fact that the new re- 
lationship, the better attitude, the co-operative rather 
than the hostile spirit has come to prevail, is bridging 
over many a difficulty which otherwise would have 
brought about an open clash. 

After all is said and done, what is primarily required 
in modern industry is the adoption by both parties of 
the spirit of partnership. The practical difficulties 
are enormous. It is human to want to have your own 
way and to be afraid of honest compromise for the 
sake of happy living; but if the atmosphere of mutual 
suspicion and distrust is to be dissipated, if the situa- 
tion which confronts the country to-day is not to be- 
come much worse before it becomes even slightly better, 
then it behooves both those in control of industry and 
those in control of labor policy—which means every 
laboring man—to take a long look into our own in- 
dustrial past and to consider whether it is not possible 
for men to be their own masters rather than the pup- 


pets of economic forces which have disrupted their 
relations. 
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It is at first thought a strange fact that there are 
more advocates of industrial democracy in the ranks 
of the employers of the country than in the ranks of 
organized or unorganized labor. The first notable 
example of a plan of employee representation in the 
United States is‘the so-called Colorado plan, installed 
by the Rockefeller interests in its Western properties. 
Young Mr. Rockefeller has written much and well 
about this plan andthe principles on which it is based. 
Progressive employers like the McCormicks of the In- 
ternational Harvester Company have advanced the 
movement by leaps and bounds. On the other hand, 
we find Mr. Gompers and the American Federation of 
Labor denouncing “company unions” as works of the 
devil and devices of the arch enemies and exploiters 
of the workers. I think that the reason for this situa- 
tion is not far to seek. The trade-unionists are still 
fighting for the principles of trade-unionism, which to 
their minds are synonymous with the principles of 
industrial democracy. Many thousands of employers 
are fighting against these principles. Both sides, how- 
ever, are in practical agreement that our modern in- 
dustrialism calls for collective rather than individual 
bargaining, and the employer quite naturally inclines 
to urge that collective bargaining be limited to bargain- 
ing between his own employees and himself, with the 
walking delegate and the non-employee representative 
of the union left out of consideration. To the writer 
it seems that each side has some reason with it, but 
not all the reason. 


Trade-Union Supplementary to Shop Committee 


In many instances corporations are undoubtedly util- 
izing the shop committee as a weapon to destroy the 
union. This is their privilege, but it is to my mind 
unwise. The wise course to pursue is that of “live 
and let live.” If the employer does not wish to deal 
with the union, he undeniably has the right to decline. 
But unions thrive on opposition, and a too vigorous 
and aggressive policy of opposition will defeat the 
purpose. To come at once to the point, it is perfectly 
feasible for both the trade-union and the shop com- 
mittee to exist; the one is supplementary to the other. 
The trade-union keeps the workers in touch with the 
larger labor movements of the day; the shop committee 


brings him into intimate, working contact with his . 


employer and familiarizes him with the problems of 
management. At Lynn, for example, the local union 
officials are frankly favorable to the shop-committee 
scheme. They have found that it has made it easier 
for them to organize the employees, on the one hand, 
and that the very nature of the shop-committee system 
renders dealings with the firm more efficient and hence 
more satisfactory. \ 

The new unionism: in a phrase this sums up indus- 
trial democracy. lf one may quote from one’s self, I 
would elucidate and conclude as follows :— 

“Tt is not the unionism of the past, inadequate, im- 
perfect, struggling sometimes blindly toward juster re- 
lations between capital and labor. The shop commit- 
tee, meaning thereby the idea of joint shop and indus- 
trial committees and councils, is a substitute for trade- 
unionism. It is a substitute which the unions and the 
employers will welcome. The shop committee, there- 
fore, is not a device of capital to prevent unionism :, 
its seeds lie deep in the soil of unionism, so deep that 
unionism of employees alone cannot cause them to grow 
and flourish. The shop committee has in it the germ 


of the hope of the future of industrial peace and the — 


co-operative commonwealth.” ; 
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~ A Woman Laid the Sure Foundation 


History of the church in Sioux City, Ia., whose twofold 
character is spiritual atmosphere and responsibility 
to the community 


_ R. H. BURTON-SMITH anv S. B. HOSKINS 


Tc FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH of Sioux 
_ City, Ia., came into being through the efforts of 
Rev. Oscar Clute of Iowa City, in February, 
1885. On February 8, after a morning service in the 
court-room of the County Court House, the first steps 
were taken toward organizing a society. The first 
record shows that J. ©. C. Hos- 
kins was chairman of a meeting 
at which Dr. William R. Smith 
was chosen head of a committee 
to form and report a plan for a 
church organization. The -com- 
mittee reported, “That with due 
appreciation of the noble work 
done by other churches and chari- 
table societies, the wants of the 
city demand the establishment of 
a society: for the promotion of 
liberal religious thought.” 

_ A provisional board of directors 
was at once appointed. Dr. Will- 
iam R. Smith was elected presi- 
dent and E. H. Bucknam secre- 
tary. The bond of union reads 
as follows: “We, whose names 
are hereunto subscribed, believ- 
ing in freedom, fellowship, and 
character in religion, associate 
ourselves together as members of 
the First Unitarian Church of 
Sioux City, for the maintenance 
of united worship, and the, promo- 
tion of truth, righteousness, and 
love.” 

On March 11, 1885, articles of 
incorporation were adopted, and 
Dr. William R. Smith, Judge G. 
W. Wakefield, A. Groninger, ee 
Wright, G. A. Badgerow, A. L. 
Hudson, and E. H. Bucknam were 
duly elected trustees. Rev. Mary A. Safford of 
Humboldt came to supply the pulpit for two Sun- 
days. She came on the advice of Mr. Clute, though, 
it must be confessed, somewhat against the judg- 
ment of the trustees, who feared that it might be 
inexpedient to allow a woman in our pulpit. But she 
came; she was heard, and she so impressed her-hearers 
that it was decided to call her to the pastorate. The 


most timid individuals joined most heartily in making 


the call unanimous. 

- he fourteen years of Miss Safford’s ministry proved 
the wisdom of the choice. Miss Safford began her 
pastorate September 6, 1885, and brought with her 
a co-worker in the person of Miss Eleanor E. Gordon. 
These two devoted women and pastors, with their en- 
thusiasm and high ideals, won the devotion of every 
eth and their ‘aim may well be expressed in the lines,— 

< “And ‘studied still with deep research, 

To build the Universal Church,  - 


|... Lofty as is the love of God, 
ot _. . ‘And ample as the wants of man.” 


Miss Safford and Miss Gordon found the society housed 
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in an old roller-skating rink at the corner of Sixth and 
Douglas Streets and at once began the work of secur- 
ing a permanent church home, and organizing the 
many activities of a live church. 

_ The splendid liberal sermons delivered by Miss Saf- 
ford and Miss Gordon were followed up by the most 
intensive work in building up a Sunday-school, a 
women’s society known as Unity Circle, and a literary 
society known-as Unity Club. Unity Circle through- 
out the years has been the steady support of the or- 
ganization, and has created the family spirit among 
the members of the society. 

_ Unity Club came into being in the thought that 
culture i is the handmaid of religion. During the winter 
season the Club met every Satur- 
day night and carried out pro- 
grammes under such titles as 
“Citizen and Neighbor,” in the one 
section, meeting on alternate Sat- 
urday nights, and i in the other sec- 
tion, studied Emerson, Lowell, 
Shakespeare, Eliot, and Brown. . 
ing. This club drew to itself a 
considerable number of cultured 
people of the city outside the mem- 
bers of Unity Church, and be- 
came the mother club of several 
strong literary clubs founded in 
other church societies of the city. 

During the early years of Miss 
Safford’s pastorate, the new 
church building at the corner of 
-Tenth and Douglas Streets was 
built and dedicated on Sunday, 
May 5, 1889. The dedication ex- 
ercises were participated in by 
Rey. Marion Murdock, then of 
Humboldt, Rev. 8. 8. Hunting of 
Des Moines, and Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones of Chicago. The 
State Conference was held at this 
time, and closed its session on 
Wednesday, May 8, with the ordi- 
nation of Miss Gordon to the min- 
istry, thus completing in name a 
partnership with Miss Safford in 
a noble vocation which had in 
fact been recognized and appre- 
ciated during the previous years of her devoted service. 
In the course of time Miss Gordon was called to 
another field, and Miss Marie Jenney became the co- 
worker of Miss Safford, and remained with her until 
the close of her pastorate in the year 1899, at which 
time Miss Safford was called to the ministry of the 
Des Moines church, and was accompanied to that field 
by Miss Jenney, who was later ordained as a Unitarian 
minister. 

The years of Miss Safford’s ministry in Unity Church 
were the formative years, and the strong characters 
which she drew to her standard by her splendid charac- 
ter, beautiful personality, and infinite enthusiasm in 
the promotion of religious sentiments and religious 
life in the spirit of our Bond Union, resulted in the 
upbuilding of a very strong Unitarian church that has 
been able to survive the vicissitudes of fortune and 
the exigencies of hard times. To-day it is a strong 
and prosperous centre of liberal religion in Sioux City 
and surrounding territory. 

Miss Safford’s pastorate was followed by the short 
pastorate of Rev. Walter S. Vail, who came to Sioux 
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City from Atlanta, Ga., and who later accepted a call 
at Wichita, Kan. Mr. Vail was succeeded by Rev. 
J. D. O. Powers, who entered upon his duties November 
1, 1901. Mr. Powers was called to the Seattle church 
in 1907, and was succeeded by Rev. Manley B. Town- 
send. Mr. Townsend was called to the pastorate of a 
New England 
church in 1912. He 
was . succeeded by 
Rev. R. D. Van 
Tassel, who was 
called to other 
fields in 1916. The 
years of these pas- 
torates were active 
years, and the work 
of the society was 
well sustained. 

Rev. Charles E. 
Snyder of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was 
called to the pastor- 
ate in April, 1917, 
and here began his 
work on August 1 
of that year. Mr. 
Snyder has empha- 
sized the public and 
social responsibili- 
ties of a liberal 
church, and 2 large 
number of members 
of the church under 
his leadership are 
to be found actively 
engaged in the pub- 
lic and social ser- 
vice affairs of the 
community. Mr. Snyder himself is chairman of the 
executive committee of the Iowa State Housing Asso- 
ciation and actively engaged in local housing activities, 
a director of the Organized Welfare Bureau and of the 
Boy Scout Council. Mr. Snyder is also secretary of the 
Iowa Unitarian Association, secretary of the local 
Academy of Science and Letters, member of the board 
of the Day Nursery, and Grand Vice Regent of the 
Royal Arcanum of Iowa. 

One of the features of Mr. Snyder’s pastorate has 
been the broadening of the influence of Unity Church 
throughout a district within a radius of one hundred 
miles of Sioux City. There are now some one hundred 
and twenty-five district members of Unity Church, and 
the work has been most cordially received. 

The Friday evening lectures of the minister, in which 
he discusses political, social, and international prob- 
lems, or gives book reviews, have been attended largely 
by non-members, and have been given wide publicity 
through the newspapers. The social side of the church 
is being carried on with enthusiasm and activity by 
Unity Circle and by Unity Guild. Unity Guild de- 
votes special attention to the young people’s work and 
to good-fellowship occasions in the church haJl. The 
Good-Fellowship Club, composed of young people, meets 
Sunday evenings for music, book reviews, and luncheon 
served by the women of Unity Guild. 

The men of the church are organized into a chapter 
of the Laymen’s League, numbering about fifty mem- 
' bers, and meet every month at a dinner and listen. to 
speakers upon topics of interest, and also hold one 
informal luncheon each month at the Chamber of 
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Under whose leadership the congre- 
gation is developing missionary zeal 
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Commerce. The church school numbers over one hun- 

dred members, divided into ten classes, and is showing 

a constant growth. An open forum for adults is a 

part of the church school. It is addressed by the min- 

ister every other Sunday on the history of the epochs 

of Christianity, and by other speakers on the alter- 
nate Sundays. 

Unity Church stands for leadership in intellectual, 
social, political, and religious affairs in the community 
life. It would develop constructive minds, strong char- 
acters, generous fellowship, and fine ambitions of pub- 
lic service. Its history discloses a large measure of 
accomplishment in the attainment of these aims, and 
under the admirable leadership of Mr. Snyder it is 


moving steadily forward in the work it was established 
to do. 


Songs That Children Used to Sing 


Memories will revive and gratitude will be spoken for 
the amazingly wholesome change in religion 


CLARA M. MUNROE 


II 
iy IS DOUBTFUL if we ever - really desired to be 


_ 


“an angel, and with the angels stand,” yet there 


were few children in those days who were not 
taught these lines with others of an even more de- 
pressing nature. This little hymn, in which I am 
supposed to long for “a crown upon my forehead, a 
harp within my hand,” is not only painfully pious, 
but pathetic in the extreme. Let us hope that the 
third stanza was not imposed upon us. I have no 
recollection of singing it. 
“I know I’m weak and sinful, 
But Jesus will forgive, 
For many little children 
Have gone to heaven to live. 
Dear Saviour, when I languish, 
And lay me down to die; 
Oh, send a shining angel 
To bear me to the sky.” 


A fitting companion to this, equally pious, though 
a bit more cheerful, is one frequently used in the Sab- 
bath-school at that time :— 

“Oh, I’ll be a good child as ever I can be; 
I’ll mind what my teacher says to me; 
I'll read my Bible, and keep the rule, 
And early go to the Sunday-school. 


“When wicked children tempt me to play, 
T’ll ask my Saviour to send them away; 
And if they want me to do any wrong, 
Ill go to the Lord with my little song. 


Chorus 


“Oh, yes, I love my teacher still, 
And I'll be a good child, indeed I will!” 


These with many others were often sung in the 
home, but some were, in a sense, sacred to the Sabbath. 
That was “the day the Lord hath made,” and set 
apart unto himself. We were not permitted to use 
our playthings, and all secular things were ie asi; 
including books and pictures. 

We were required to read a chapter in the Pile 


learn our Sunday-school texts, and during the long — 


afternoon we had the privilege of reading the Advocate, 
and the Children’s Page of Zion’s Herald. _Sunday- 
school library books were of course allowed, since ners 


contained stories of wonderful children, who were too | 
good to grow up. The day was long, but not alto- ee 
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gether wearisome, for in fair weather the monotony 
was broken by going to church. . 

Then as twilight drew near we were subjected to 
some very serious questions, followed by the repetition 


of the Lord’s Prayer, each kneeling by her separate. 


chair. I never questioned my elder sister in regard to 
this, but personally it was a great relief when the 
painful ordeal was over and we were permitted to re- 
tire in peace. As I look back upon the closing hours of 
those “blessed Sabbaths,” I can only compare the ex- 
perience to my early conception of the Judgment 
Day, on a smaller scale. 

We had been instructed that before we could safely 


_ enter that “Happy Land,” there must come an appear- 


ing before an Awful Judge, whose Book would be 
opened to see if our names were recorded; whose All- 
seeing Eye could read every secret thought, and pene- 
trate to the depths of our being. 

We expected to be confronted with every idle word, 
and every sin, be it of omission or commission. The 
prospect was not altogether pleasing. However, it 
never troubled us very much, except on those particu- 
lar evenings when we had to go to bed in the dark. 

“But can I bear the piercing thought— 


What if my name should be left out 
When Thou for me shalt eall!” 


Many years later the following lines came to me like 
the voice of an angel, a good kind angel, who made 
me think of the gentleness of Jesus, when he said, 
“Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not’ :— 

“ ‘Tf I ask Him to receive me, 
Will He say me nay?’ 
‘Not till earth and not till heaven 
Pass away.’” 

In glancing over these Sunday-school books one can- 
not fail to notice that the large proportion of the 
songs were of heaven. In fact, the popular ones of that 
day were of death and the mournful tomb; as, for 
instance,— 

“O Lily, sweet Lily, dear Lily Dale! 


Now the wild rose blooms o’er her little green grave, 
’Neath the trees in the flowery vale”; 


“Toll, toll the bell, at early dawn of day, 
For bright-eyed, laughing little Nell of Narragansett Bay”; 


“Fair, fair, with golden hair, under the willow she’s sleeping” ; 


and 
“The mocking bird is singing where she lies.” 


The effect of these things upon the imagination of 
young children was not healthful. Had it not been 
that kind Nature feasserted herself, and gave us 
elastic spirits, it is doubtful if we had lived to grow 
up. When not more than six years of age I was taught 
to sing before relatives and friends a very depressing 
song :— 
ae her chamber went a little child one day, 

And by her chair she knelt, and thus began to pray: 


‘O Lord, my eyes I close, Thy form I cannot see. 
If Thou art near me, Lord, wilt Thou not speak to me? 


(Chant) 
“A still small voice she heard within her soul: 
‘What is it, child? I hear thee. Tell me all.’ 


“‘They tell me, Lord, that all the living pass away, 

The aged soon must die, and even children may. 

Oh, let my parents live till I a woman grow, 

For if they die, what can a little orphan do?’ 
(Chant) 


“ear not, my child, whatever ills may come 
T’ll not forsake thee till I bring thee home.’ ” 


This was frequently sung to me in the deepening twi- 
light on many a Sunday night, and I have gone to bed 
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in the dark, haunted with the fear that my parents 
would die and leave me a little orphan. 


Sometimes I had to sing, against my better judg- 
ment,— ; 


“All alone, all alone, by the seaside he left me, 
And no other’s bride I’ll be, 
For in bridal flowers he decked me, 
In the! cottage by the sea.” 

So in the midst of childhood’s happy hours we were 
reminded that we were “passing away to the Great 
Judgment Day.” — 

A popular recitation for Sunday-school concerts was 
entitled “A Hundred Years to Come.” This was also 
arranged to music, “to be played on the piano, with 


a gliding movement.” We quote the first and last 
verses :— 


“Where, ~-here will be the birds that sing, 
A hundred years to come? 

The flowers that now in beauty spring, 
A hundred years to come? 

The rosy lips, the lofty brow, 

The heart that beats so gayly now? 

Oh, where will be love’s beaming eye, 

Joy’s pleasant smile, and sorrow’s sigh, 
A hundred years to come? 


. . 


“We all within our graves shall sleep 
A hundred years to come; 
No living soul for us will weep 
A hundred. years to come; 
But other men our lands will till, 
And others then our streets will fill, 
While other birds will sing as gay, 
And bright the sun shine as to-day, 
A hundred years to come.” 


In “The Golden Censer” were many bright and 
cheery songs which helped to keep the little life we 
had. Some, however, bore the caution, “Do not speed 
too fast.” 

Concerning one, we were informed by the writer 
that the title, “I’m Trying to Climb up Zion’s Hill,” 
had been suggested by the words of “little Arthur 
Bain, who had uttered them in the class-room, with 
tremulous voice and moistened eyes.” It is not im- 
probable that the moistened eyes were due to the fact 
that his fond mother had insisted upon his saying it. 
Poor little fellow! We are wondering if he ever lived 
to “go over the top.” It has been a hard struggle for 
most of us, this “climbing up Zion’s Hill.” 

We read of a time when “the morning stars sang to- 
There was one night in our early history 
when it appeared as though the stars were holding 
high carnival. It was in the summer of 1866 that the 
centennial shower of meteors occurred. We will not 
speculate with the hymn-writer as to who will be here 
to witness the next, “a hundred years to come.” Suf- 
fice it to say that we beheld this one. I distinctly re- 
member being drawn very reluctantly to the window, 
when lo, the sky seemed to be raining stars! 

I have no idea how long this continued, but I do 
know that we went out next morning, confidently ex- 
pecting to find some fragments, but we failed to 
find any; nor do I know if it was explained that they 
were not stars at all, but that the earth, in her celestial 
journey, was passing a path in the heavens where 
meteors were more abundant. It must have been a 
relief to look up into the sky the following night and 
find the same lights shining from God’s windows. 
Well might we have sung,— 

“OQ ye stars, shine on, shine on, 
Far uy in heaven’s own blue. 


Sometime, sometime I too may shine, 
May shine as brightly as you.” 
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ELOISE BURT 


There rests a lonely farmhouse on a hill; 
For years no human touch has marred its 
sleep, 
Or torn the silent mysteries that creep 
About its walls, forgotten, lost, until 
My footstep on its grass-grown, warping sill 
Bestirs to life a thousand memories, 
That dormant lie beneath its sheltering trees, 
Spreading their guardian boughs above it still. 


Oh, lonely little home that once was mine, 
How could we, one by one, desert thy door? 
The home that loving memories entwine, 
As closely as the clinging vines of yore. 
Oh, guard it well, thou lofty, spreading tree, 
For many miles must part my home and me! 


[LITERATURE | 


Out of the War 


A bundle of books of great variety in sub- 
ject-matter, treatment, and value 


CLAYTON R. BOWEN 


Of making many war-books there is 
still unfortunately no end; like gnats, 
they swarm, and are scarce less ephemeral. 
For most of them our appetite is gone; 
writing about the war will now do well 
to wait until, with some perspective and 
clear vision of facts, the history of Prus- 
sia’s attempt to assassinate civilization can 
be written. From some of the current 
books, indeed, if they survive until that 
day, the future historian can draw valu- 
able material for his work. Of such more 
permanent worth, for example, are Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s three volumes on Eng- 
land’s achievement in the struggle. Of 
these the third has recently appeared, 
under the title of Fields of Victory 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1919; $1.50). 
Completing the story begun in England’s 
Effort and continued in YJowards the 
Goal, Mrs. Ward chronicles a pilgrimage 
made over the fighting-fields of the west- 
ern front in the weeks since the armis- 


tice, reviews the closing months of the 


war and the rapid stages of German’s 
débacle, and discusses wisely and magnan- 
imously the peace which must follow. Her 
chief aim throughout, to be sure, is to 
chronicle the contribution of Great Britain 
to the saving of the world, and to refute 
the common slander that England was 
slacking at the expense of her allies. No 
one who reads Mrs. Ward’s graphic pres- 
entation can ever listen patiently again 
to such patent falsehood; yet there is no 
trace of jingoism in these pages. Rarely 
will we find a more impassioned (or more 
just) plea for fairness to France than in 
the first chapter, and the service of Amer- 
ica is chronicled in two chapters at which 
the most ecaptious cannot ecavil. Ineci- 
dentally, the confused struggle of those 
last months is here described with a 
clarity that makes it intelligible to the 
reader whom the press reports left with 
only a vague notion of what was actually 
going on. Mrs. Ward has done the world 
a service. 

Another phase of the gigantic struggle 
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is presented by Kermit Roosevelt, who de- 
seribes, under the attractive title of War 
in the Garden of Eden (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1919; $1.60), the British cam- 
paign in Mesopotamia. The book is 
chatty, pleasantly written, full of fresh 
comments on places and people in that 
ancient land, a record of personal experi- 
ence, with no attempt to give any real re- 
port of the military problem involved. It 


is a book to be read with real enjoyment. 


and passed on to a friend. Its profuse 
illustrations are from photographs by the 
author. 

A contribution to the history of Amer- 
ica’s part in the war is found in the ad- 
mirably detailed and documented Story of 
the First Gas Regiment, by its chaplain, 
James Thayer Addison (Houghton Mitilin 
Company, 1919; $3). Here we have the 
complete body of material bearing on this 
important new branch of the service. 
Maps and photographs, and a minute run- 
ning chronicle which for all its technicai- 
ity becomes thrilling and elevated at times, 
put the whole achievement before us. At 
Chateau-Thierry, Saint-Mihiel, and in the 
Argonne Forest this regiment did effective 
work, which deserves the permanent rec- 
ord it here tnds. 

A lighter aspect of the war is re- 
ported by Theodore Wesley Koch, of the 
Library of Congress, in his volume of 
nearly four hundred pages, Books in the 
War (Houghton Miffin Company, 1919; 
$3). It is an astounding story. Few: 
readers will have had any conception of 
the enormous part played by libraries in 
making and keeping the Allied armies fit. 
It was reported that the German soldiers 
generally went into service with Also 
Sprach Zarathustra in their knapsacks, 
and their conduct in Belgium and France 
shows how influential was its teaching. 
Through the efforts of the American 
Library Association, our army, both in 
camp at home and overseas, became one 
great Chautauqua reading-circle, a veri- 
table extension university. In the can- 
tonments, in hospitals, in the trenches, on 
the transports, and in the rest-camps, 
everywhere, the soldiers read, avidly and 
intelligently, as most of them had never 
read before. The benefit to the morale of 
the soldiers was incalculable, and the 
whole enterprise is so staggering in its 
magnitude and so romantic in its details 
as to make this record an absorbing tale, 
full of the intensest human interest. How 
many of us realize that ten tons of maga- 
zines went every month to the A. B. F.; 
that more than a hundred and twenty-five 
thousand volumes were shipped each 
month; that nearly two million books were 
sent to France alone? . The book has an 
abundance of photographic illustrations, 
and is the more valuable that it includes 
the story of the British war library as 
well. Every library and every book-lover 
should own this volume. 

In When I Come Back (Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1919; $1), Henry Sydnor 
Harrison tells briefty, simply, movingly, 
the story of one American soldier. It is 
largely told in extracts from that soldier’s 
own letters, and cannot be read without 
profound feeling and a new sense of the 


dedication to a high end of the millions 


-ians, 
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of Americans who went “each with his 
shadowy cross upon his shoulder” to give 
his life, if need be, as a ransom for many. 
The book’s value is precisely in the fact 
that it is the story, not of one soldier 
merely, but of thousands. It is not “a 
record of achievement, but a tale of a 
lamp set ona hill.” 

In Turmoil: Verses Written in. wranae, 
1917-19 (Houghton Mifflin Company, 1919; 
$1), Robert A. Donaldson shows himself 
a genuine poet. Not all his poems are of 
the war, though out of the war; a few 


are in “free” verse, though most are in ~ 


more familiar forms; and all breathe a 
sense of beauty and of faith. Here is a 
typical stanza :— 


“The hollow footsteps echo in the street 
As companies of weary soldiers pass. ... 
Yet hark! Some sweet bird sings; and 
endlessly 
The stream makes music through the 
yellowing grass!” 


We look confidently for further work of 
this gifted young soldier. 

At a Dollar a Year (Marshall Jones 
Company, Boston, 1919; $1.50 net), by 
Robert L. Raymond, is a series of short 
stories or sketches, dealing with the same 
characters, which aim to depict the work 
of those many American citizens who were 
engaged in civilian war-service of one sort 
or another in Washington. The stories 
are capitally written, entertaining, richly 
humorous, but have their great value in 
showing the high quality of patriotic ser- 
vice rendered by these uncelebrated, un- 
sung ‘“dollar-a-year men.” As the author 
was himself one of them, he knows where- 
of he speaks. The book is admirable for 
reading aloud. 

Army Physical Training (Henry Holt 
and Company, 1919; $1.50), by Gol. Will- 
iam H. Waldron, makes the physical ex- 
ercise used in the army ayailable for civil- 
The exercises themselves are so 
useful, so clearly described and illus- 
trated, that any one can easily follow 
them, to his everlasting benefit. An excel- 
lent book for the sedentary hig to 


‘own and to live by. 


From the Methodist denominational ub? 
lishing house come three books of indiffer- 
ent quality. Harold Speakman writes 
From a Soldier’s_Heart (Abingdon Press, 
1919; $1.25 net), sketches and verses from 
an American regiment quartered on the 
Italian front at the close of the war, in- 
volved in a revolution in Montenegro 
months after the armistice, and in general 
undergoing an unusual experience. ‘The 
book is slight, but attractively written, and 
has some charming drawings by the au- 
thor, who is an accomplished illustrator. 
William L. Stidger writes, under the 
somewhat flamboyant title of Star-Dust 
from the Dugouts (Abingdon Press, 1919; 
$1.50 net), of religion at the front, of the 
experiences of chaplains and Y. M. G, A. 
workers, of the soldier’s faith and hope. 
As the title suggests, it is rhetorical and 
sentimental, but it contains some real mat- 
ter, some pungent reflections, The pub- 
lishers tell us it is “Stidger’s latest and 


best.” It is not apparent why the -Meth- se 
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odist Church should issue the anonymous 


Granville (Abingdon Press, 1919; $1.25 


iF. 


‘no obvious value for the public. 
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net). The record of this American youth 
in an aviation camp would be precious to 
his family and friends, of course, but has 
It is a 
selection of his letters, which chronicle 
nothing notable. The youth’s chief con- 
cern seems to be attending dances with 
friendly girls. He does not get overseas, 
though he longs to. (“You can’t imagine 
how I hate these damned Dutchmen. I 
eould Choke one to death with my bare 
hands without batting an eyelash.”) The 
language often verges on the profane or 
the vulgar. At the end the boy dies of 
pneumonia caught while playing football 
and being entertained in New York. 
“After taking a girl home who lived out 
about a. hundred miles, I got back to the 
hotel and went to bed. This sure is a 
hard war.” ‘There is here nothing that 
calls for publication. 


American Family Life 


Enpicorr anp I. By Frances Lester 
Warner. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.—A collection 
of essays dealing with various typical 
phases of American domestic life. They 
are pleasantly slight, sometimes witty, and 
always in good taste. Their author shows 
a clear understanding of many of’ the 
problems confronting the average Ameri- 
ean family. The reader who does not 
know George William Curtis’s Prue and I, 
or Judge Grant’s essays covering the same 
ground, is likely to find them wholly de- 
lightful. 


Ladies-in-Waiting 
Lapres-In-Waitine. By Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.65—Maids, not at a court at- 
tending on a capricious queen, but every- 
day, delightful, home-loving American 
girls are these who wait, each one suc- 
cessfully, for the lover of her heart... . 
There is little plot or mystery or incident 
to these chapters, but the heroines are 
drawn with the natural charm which en- 
dows this author’s fortunate characters; 
the settings and situations are sufficiently 
varied; and the simple stories are told 

with characteristic animation. 


A Worthy Acquaintance 

THE Haryest Home. Collected Poems. 
By James B. Kenyon. New York: James 
T. White € Co. $2.—We confess that un- 
til now we have not made the acquain- 
tance of Mr. Kenyon as a writer. This 
yolume of his collected poems comes to us 
as somewhat of a surprise. Its four 
hundred pages contain much thai comes 
near to being real poetry. Mr. Kenyon 
has a keen sense of rhythm, a good ear for 
melody, clear insight, and a sincere ap- 
preciation of beauty both in nature and 
in human nature. His work is genuine 
and unassuming. It reveals much tender 
sympathy and honest feeling, Something 
of Keats is here, something of Shelley. In 
fact, the poems in Harvest Home are 
much more suggestive of the English than 
of the American school. Some of the son- 


_ nets are exceptionally good. 
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Each Man’s Religion 


THE SPECTRUM oF RELIGION. By Loren 
M. Edwards. New York: The Methodist 
Book Concern. 75 cents net—‘What is 
your idea of religion?” is the question 
which Mr. Edwards sent out to two hun- 
dred people in every walk in life. He re- 
ceived fifty-four written answers. One 
hundred and fifty items were treated in 
those replies. These items were classified 
and a series of addresses given. Then the 
field of inquiry was extended among col- 
lege men and others until the total writ- 
ten replies numbered two hundred and 
thirty-three. This book is a symposium 
of modern American opinion on religion. 
Mr. Edwards is himself impressed with 
the naturalness, wisdom, and comprehen- 
siveness of the replies, He calls the book 
The Spectrum of Religion because ‘every 
color of the religious rainbow is here, and 
eyery shade of opinion.” Religion is given 
the human test. Here we find the religion 
of reality. Mr. Edwards groups the an- 
swers by their characteristics into seven 
divisions: the Upward Reach, the Burn- 
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ing Heart, the Struggling Soul, the Daily 
Need, the Open Hand, the Christian 
Church, and the Forward Look. ‘There 
is much illustrative material for the 
preacher. 
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SONGS OF THE SOUL 


50 NEW HYMNS AND TUNES 
By A. Irvinn INNnS 


Critics say: “Treasures of lovely soul-songs 
with simple fit music for them.” “Real hymns, 
lyrics of real devotion, a real service to liberal 
Christian hymnology.” ‘Excellent alike for 
home, for choir, for congregation.” 50 cents net. 
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lived it.’—New York Times. 


LADIES-IN-WAITING 


Kate Douglas Wiggin 


“The author brings together five 
of her choicest stories. All are good, 
bright with humor, and enjoyable 
conversation.” — Hartford Courant. 
Illus. $1.65 net, 


A TREASURY OF 
WAR POETRY 


Second Series 
Edited by George Herbert Clarke 


A supplementary volume to the 
most popular of all war anthologies. 
$1.50 net. Flex. lea. $2.50 net. 


A COMMUNITY 


CHURCH 


Henry E. Jackson 
Mr. Jackson, in the light of his own 
long experience as a minister, not only 
shows what is wrong with the churches, 
but also points a way out. $2.00 net. 


$4.00 net. 
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DR. GRENFELL’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
A LABRADOR DOCTOR 


“A wonderful tale, and Dr. Grenfell tells it as successfully as he has 
V “A narrative so variant and pungent and 
full of genuine human interest that the reader is amazed by its infinite 
variety.””—Philadelphia North American. 


MY GENERATION 


William Jewett Tucker 


“An interpretation of a high order of the generation in which the dis- 
tinguished president of Dartmouth played such an important part, that will 
take its place among the leading volumes of the fall.’’—Zion’s Herald. 
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Lucy Fitch Perkins 


The twins, who come this year to 
the sound of bagpipes, are sure to 
endear themselves to their young 
readers as did their predecessors. 
Illus. $1.50 net. 
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James Smeaton Chase 


The author of ‘Yosemite Trails” 
describes another scenic wonderland 
of the West. Profusely illustrated. 
$3.00 net. 
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John Wright Buckham 
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In the Sand-pile 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Out in the sand-pile they merrily play, 
Bobby and Betty and Baby Louise ; 
All so contented, they’re digging away, 
Cheery as robins, and busy as bees. 


Wonderful wigwams wee Betty has made 
There in the forest. (The. twigs are tall 


trees.) ‘ 
Bobby digs ditches where toy ponies wade. 
Watching and cooing sits Baby Louise. 


Mother steals later to see why she hears 
No childish chatter; and what does she see? 
All fast asleep in the sand-pile—the dears! 
Sand Man had tiptoed and caught the whole 
three! 


The Christmas That Was Different 
BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


Once upon a time there was a Christ- 
mas that was different. That sounds like 
a riddle, for how can a Christmas be a 
Christmas if it is different? There is 
an answer of some sort to every riddle, 
and so there is an answer to this one. 

The Wentworths lived in a large city 
and always had celebrated Christmas as 
city people do: a tree, you know; holly 
wreaths in the windows; stockings hang- 
ing for Santa Claus to fill; Christmas 
carols; presents in mysterious packages ; 
and the Christmas Day service in the 
evergreen-decked church. 

The Christmas that was different hap- 
pened in the country, at Grandfather 
Wentworth’s large farm. It happened 
there because Aunt Rose Wentworth had 
fallen and hurt her ankle so badly that 
it had to be put into a plaster cast, which 
made it impossible for her to travel to 
the city where the Wentworths always 
had spent Christmas together; so Grand- 
father and Grandmother Wentworth said 
the city Wentworths must come to the 
country Wentworths this time. 

“Tell the children,” wrote grandfather, 
“that if they will give up their Christmas 
at home this year, I will promise them a 
jolly Christmas. We cannot come to you, 
and we cannot do without you. Poor 
Aunt Rose cannot be left alone, and can- 
not travel, and so, although we live in 
the country, we will do the best we can 
to have things cheerful. Tell Donald 
and Isabel that this once we hope they 
will not mind a Christmas that is different 
from the lovely one we celebrate with 
you each year.” 

So it was that on Christmas Eve, Donald 
and Isabel were sitting in the firelight 
glow from great logs in the big fireplace 
of the old farmhouse. Aunt Rose was 
bolstered up in her wheeled chair, and 
Was aS merry as any of the Wentworths, 
even if she did have a very painful ankle. 
Such a lovely Christmasy room the farm- 
house living-room was! Ropes of ever- 
greens and Christmas wreaths were made 
from ground-pine that grew in Grand- 
father Wentworth’s woods. Red apples 
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and popcorn came from grandfather’s or- 
chard and field. Only candles lighted the 
big room, so that the firelight could make 
shadows dance on the walls. Already the 
children were thinking that even Christ- 


mas Eve alone here, without any more of 


a celebration, was the best they ever had 
known. But grandfather had more to 
come. , 

First, he said the stockings must be 
hung; and as city stockings seemed too 
small, Aunt Rose had invented a much 
better sort, and would give each one of 
the family a stocking worth calling a 
stocking. Everybody looked at Aunt Rose, 
who pulled open a drawer of the table 
near which she was sitting, and took out 
a pile of holly-berry-red stockings made 
of strong material. Every one shouted at 
the size, for they were all so large that 
when hung from the mantelpiece, they 
nearly touched the floor. 

Grandfather then told the children to 
listen, as he was sure he heard music in 
his woods. The woods were so near the 
house that in summer-time you could hear 
from the porch the music of the leaves. 
Now the music was real singing, and 
grandfather, after wrapping a thick cape 
around Aunt Rose, and bundling the 
others into heavy coats, threw open the 
great door looking toward the woods, 
white with snow and moonlight. Boys’ 
voices rang out clearly in the cold air, 
“God rest you, merry gentlemen!” How 
surprised Donald and Isabel were! Nearer 
sounded the voices, and soon out of an 
opening in the trees came a dozen lads 
dragging something after them. 

“Oh, I know!’ cried Isabel. 
Yule log!’ 

“And the Christmas waits are bringing 
it themselves !” 

“T thought Christmas waits might as 
well be both useful and tuneful,” said 
grandfather, laughing. 

In came the waits, and grandfather had 
them haul the big log into the room. - It 
was decked with greens, and around it 
stood the rosy-cheeked lads, farm-lads all, 
and sang the rest of the carols Aunt Rose 
had taught them. The apples and pop- 
corn and hot cocoa made them think it 
nothing but fun to drag a heavy log 
through snow on a cold, wintry night. 

As the log would not be burned till next 
day, grandfather had the family party go 
to bed as early as possible,—to give Santa 
Claus a chance, he said. 

Santa had his chance, as they found in 
the morning when they looked at the red 
stockings overflowing with all sorts of 
things,—nothing from the city, grand- 
father said, but everything either raised 
on his farm or made by himself, grand- 
mother, or Aunt Rose. There were shouts 
of laughter over ears of corn, and po- 
tatoes, and onions, and carrots, tucked in 
here and there between the parcels which 
held home-made mittens, mufflers, and all 
the other things that real country grand- 
fathers, grandmothers, and aunts know 
how to make, 

Then grandfather made every one ex- 
cept grandmother bundle up and get into 
his big sleigh. Grandmother said she 
would stay with Aunt Rose. Off the jolly 
party went through five miles of Christ- 


“It’s the 
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mas-card-picture scenery, as Donald called 
it, and down in a valley they saw the 
village steeple at last. Grandfather at- 
tended to his horses, and then the party 
all went into the tiny church to celebrate 
the real Christmas part of the day. Then 
came the sunny, sparkly ride home, and 
when they got home dinner was ready 
to be put right on the table. What a 
table, too! What do you think the centre- 
piece was? A Yule log,—a real one, but 
smaller than the big one that was to 
make their evening bright. This centre- 
piece one was a hollow, or had been, for 
now it was stuffed full of sécrets in par- 
cels. Almost everything to eat had come 
from the good farm,—butter, cheese, nuts, 
fruit, home-made candy, and of course 
the vegetables and the Christmas turkey. 

The Yule log centrepiece was burrowed 
into after dessert. Each parcel was num- 
bered. Not one must be opened, how- 
ever, until everybody had had a little rest, 
grandmother said, and the table was out 
of the way. So Aunt Rose had a nap, and 
every one who did not feel nappy kept 
quiet or read, or went with grandfather 
for a brisk fresh-air trip to see the barn 
family of animals and fowls. 

Late in the afternoon every one was 
ready for more fun. When dusk set in, 
the Yule log glowed red and redder, and 


Aunt Rose called out for the person whose | 


parcel had “Number One” on it. This 
was grandfather himself. 

“Open your parcel,’ said Aunt Rose, 
“and follow its directions.” 

Every one watched while grandfather 
unwrapped the parcel. He read aloud 
the directions which he found inside on 
a slip of paper :— 

“Here is a Christmas stocking that 
could not be hung because of a hole in 
the toe. Mend it so that it can be hung 
next year.” 

There was a darner, a pair of scissors, 
darning-cotton, thimble, needle, and the 
stocking with a large hole in the toe. 
Even grandfather had to laugh at him- 
self as he sat down on a low stool and 
threaded his needle and mended the hole. 
He was to have no help, but you may 
be sure everybody gave him advice as to 
the best way to sew up the hole. 

In Donald’s parcel was a song-book, 
and from it he had to choose a Christmas 
carol and sing it. 

The children’s father found some pa- 
per and a pair of scissors in his parcel, 
and he was told to cut out a large paper- 
doll Santa Claus. 

Isabel found in hers a large rosy ap- 
ple and a knife. She was to cut the 
Christmas apple and find the Christmas 
star,—this, you know, you can do by cut- 
ting crosswise through the centre. ; 

It was great fun, and it happened, as 
it should, that Grandmother Wentworth 
drew the thinnest parcel of all. It con- 
tained an envelope in which was a card 
which said,— 

“You must invent a real Christmas sur- 
prise for everybody.” 

Grandmother’s eyes twinkled, for ae 
see she already had invented one, and 


this gave her just the chance she wanted. __ 
“All right,” said she, “but my surprise __ 


will have to wait till after supper when 


_ 
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the night is quite dark, the stars are all 


out, and the hour is just right.” . 
This sounded like a magic sentence 


_ from a fairy-story, and after supper, which 


was much later because no one really was 
hungry, Donald said :— 

“Oh, now, grandmother! Isn’t the night 
quite dark, the stars all out, and the hour 
just right?” 

“To be sure!” said grandmother. “But 
first I must vanish for a few minutes. No 
one must follow me, or the surprise will 
vanish, too.” 

No one knew where she went. She 
started upstairs, but while they were all 
talking and laughing, and neafly forget- 
ting the promised surprise, the outside 
door suddenly opened, and there stood 
grandmother in a heavy cloak. She closed 
the door quickly and stood with her back 
to it. 

“Get on your things,’ said she. 
surprise grows out-of-doors.” 

When they were ready, she had Aunt 
Rose wheeled to a window, and then 
flung wide the door. 

“Everybody said “Oh!” before going 
out a step. There in the snow stood a 
little lighted Christmas tree. The chil- 
dren had not missed their big city Christ- 
mas tree with its electric lights,—this 
Christmas had been so different; but here 
was a Christmas tree, after all!—a little 
live Christmas tree growing near the 
driveway. Grandmother was fortunate in 
having a still night for the lighting of all 
the little home-made candles which she 
had fastened to its branches. It twinkled 
as happily with its many little sparkling 
lights as though there were no such things 
as frost and wind to put them out. 

Then all the Wentworths except Aunt 
Rose joined hands and danced around 
grandmother and the little tree, and said 
grandmother’s was a real Christmas sur- 
prise; and if Aunt Rose could not dance, 
she clapped, anyway. When it was all 
over, and all the family sat once more 
about the Yule log, every one decided 
this had been the best Christmas of all. 

And out on the lawn, near the drive- 
way, the little tree laughed to itself, no 
doubt, even though it no longer had 
lighted candles on its: branches, for, after 
all, it had been a real Christmas tree and 
a great surprise for everybody. And of 
course the reason was, that the night was 
quite dark, the stars were all out, and 
the hour was just right! 


“My 


The Christmas Procession in Belgium 


. 


CARL HOLLIDAY 


Christmas Eve in Belgium—what it will 
be this year no one ean say; but in the old 
happy days when thrift and peace filled the 


- little country with contentment, Christmas 


Bye was the time for a parade that no 
Belgian boy or girl could ever forget. 
Let us stand on a street corner of one 
of the larger cities, and see, or rather hear, 
the strange and startling procession. First 
comes a great band of children bending 
under huge baskets of flowers and con- 
fetti, and strewing the posies and bits 
of paper along the street until scarcely 
a brick or stone may be seen. Suddenly 
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the church bells begin to clang—the real 
procession has begun. 

Where have all the piris come from? 
Thousands of them are in line, of every 
size from wee tots to women of twenty- 
five or thirty. All are grouped according 
to the colors in which they are dressed, 
and each group carries a distinctive ban- 
ner, or is gathered about a glittering 
crucifix or image of a saint. And what 
a racket! Every musical and unmusical 
instrument Belgium ever possessed has 
been brought out for this procession. 
Everybody is blowing and beating and 
scraping, without the least regard to time, 
tune, or melody—anything for a noise. 

By way of contrast, there passes now 
and then a long line of priests, chanting 
slowly and solemnly. Or perhaps a hurry- 
ing throng of children march by, singing 
in perfect tune and rhythm. Huge chari- 
ots covered with gold cloth, and_ laden 
with crucifixes, images, and paintings rum- 
ble past; while here and there some of- 
ficial of the Church, seated on a canopied 
couch borne on the shoulders of richly 
gowned servants, passes amid the clouds 
of incense from the swinging censers about 
him. 

On and on the procession comes, and still 
the wonder grows that there are so many 
children and such wondrous flowers, and 
so many officers, and so much wealth in 
one wee country. Whether there will ever 
be such another Christmas procession in 
poor Belgium, who can tell? 


Knuckle Calendar 


How do you remember the number of 
days in each month of the year? Prob- 
ably every child knows the little rhyme 
beginning,— 

“Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November.” 


Children in Iceland remember how many 
days the different months have, in an- 
other way. 

Close your fist, and call the knuckle of 
the forefinger, January. The little hollow 
between January and the next knuckle 
will be February, with its lesser number 
of days. Thus every knuckle month will 
contain thirty-one days, and every month 
found in the hollows between the knuckles 
will contain a smaller number of days. 

You will find that the little finger 
knuckle will be July. Begin again on the 
forefinger knuckle for August, and con- 
tinue in this way through all twelve 
months of the year. 


Modern Cave-Dwellers 


Long ago, cave-dwellers lived in this 
country; and in the*West, relics of their 
cave-houses may still be found. Recently 
Austrian and Italian miners near 
Roundup, Mont., have built homes for 
themselves on a hillside under a project- 
ing rock, after the manner of the ancient 
cave-dwellers. Simply by building a stone- 
wall, they have houses which are warm 
in winter and cool in summer. Perhaps 
these miners have found the key to the 
high-cost-of-building problem. 
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Victory Medals. 


Every soldier who fought with the Al- 
lied armies, of whatsoever country, will 
receive a Victory medal, which has al- 
ready been designed. On one side of the 
medal is a winged Victory, and on the 
other side are the words, “The Great War 
for Civilization,’ in the language of the 
country to which the soldier belongs, and 
with that same country’s coat-of-arms. 


Air Police 


Venice, Calif., is the first city in the world 
to have an aérial police beat. At present 
Venice has for equipment a very fast bi- 
plane, the “Black Maria,” and two passen- 
ger-carrying planes. If the air police force 
is successful in assisting- in surf acci- 
dents and in catching automobilists who 
break the speed laws, the city will in- 
crease the new branch of its police force. 


A Ten Years’ Stroll 


A few months ago a man and his wife 
started out on foot from Montreal, Can- 
ada, intending to walk around the whole 
world. The man served inthe war and was 
discharged after he recovered from a seri- 
ous wound. Perhaps he thought a leisurely 
ten years’ ramble would be good for him 
after his hardships and illness, and per- 
haps he thought it would be pleasant not 
only to see the sights in many different 
countries, but also to win the prize which 
has been offered by some authors in Paris, 
France, to any one who succeeds in walk- 
ing around the world. Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Read recently said he thought it 
would soon be possible to circle the 
world in an airplane in twenty-four hours. 
Methods and tastes continue to differ. 


Indian Picture Names 


Just as soon as you hear a real Indian’s 
name, you have a picture of him almost as 
good as a photograph. If you hear of 
Mary Brown-Hars, can’t you see her? 
Think what fun it would be to go to 
school on an Indian reservation near 
Rapid City, in South Dakota, and have 
among your classmates, Mary Brown-EHars, 
Julia Afraid-of-the-Hawk, Mercy Yellow- 
Shirt, John Left-Hand, and Julia Stand- 


Up! 
Children’s Mission 


The 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 
Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 
The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 
Presipent, HENRY M. gees 
Vice-Presient, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Currx, Rev. feet cae R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Testes) George R. Blinn, 
iss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 

Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nermandie, 

Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 

L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 

Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secrerary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Pacific Coast Letter 


Examples of noble effort and sacrifice, and 
good news from the churches 


SIGMA 


Presumably a Pacific Coast letter has 
for its main purpose to inform those who 
are not fortunate enough to live on “the 
Coast” regarding the life and work of 
the churehes in California, Oregon, and 
Washington. -~But-a mere record of 
changes and events could be as well con- 
veyed in a series of new paragraphs and 
would call for no simulation of “cor- 
respondence,” so I intend to admit com- 
“ment where comment suggests itself and 
to make comment as frank as epistolary 
tradition has always claimed that it 
should be. A policy of crying “Peace” 
where there is no peace, or of saying “All’s 
well” when in actual fact grave problems 
are pressing for solution, while it may be 
the line of least resistance, is a policy of 
self-deception which deceives no one else. 

In general survey it may be said that 
a few churches in the territory I am asked 
to report are self-sustaining and take some 
share, in some cases a very creditable 
share, in the support of denominational 
activities; the rest represent efforts at 
church extension dating back generally a 
number of years. At a number of points 
services have been discontinued, owing to 
the inability of their constituencies to 
maintain the kind of minister who is 
likely to succeed. In happy contrast, 
more than one church at present without 
a minister is maintaining services, lay 
members conducting the services and mak- 
ing contributions, original or borrowed, to 
the pulpit. One minister is supplying 
typewritten copies of some of his sermons 
for such use in a church to which he 
formerly ministered, a thousand miles 
from his present charge. 

The self-supporting churches are those 
in San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Berkeley, Santa Barbara, and Oakland in 
California, Portland in Oregon, Spokane in 
Washington. Aided churches which are 
missionary in character but have their 
own ministers are Fresno, Hemet, Long 
Beach, Pomona, Sacramento, and San 
José in California, Eugene in Oregon, 
Seattle (University) And Bellingham in 
Washington. Churches served by visiting 
ministers are Palo Alto (vacant tempo- 
rarily), Alameda, Stockton, and Woodland 
in California. Churches maintaining reg- 
ular lay services are Victoria and Van- 
couver in British Columbia, while on the 
other hand regular services have been 
discontinued in Hureka, Redlands, Santa 
Ana, and Santa Cruz in California, Salem 
in Oregon, Seattle (First, vacant) in 
Washington, and in a few preaching- 
stations formerly served. 

Just how heroic and determined some 
of these societies have been and still 
are in their maintenance of activity can 
be grasped only by those who realize the 
great distances which separate many of 
them from sister churches, and the great 
isolation which, especially in backward 
communities, separates them from the 
more widely recognized religious move- 
ments. From San Francisco, headquarters 
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for the Coast, it is seven hundred miles 
to the southernmost church at San Diego 
and more than a thousand miles to the 
northernmost at Vancouver. Ten other 
States, including New York, Maine, Ohio, 


and Massachusetts, could be hidden away, 


in California alone! 

In most of the communities I have 
named, apart from the first small group 
of self-sustaining churches, a visitor would 
find to-day a little band of Unitarians and 
other liberals willing to associate with 
Unitarians, most of them anxious to see 
a Unitarian church succeed in the town, 
and ready to make some sacrifice of time, 
effort, and money to enable it to do so 
if outside help be forthcoming. It is a 
serious question, however, whether the 
results of earlier church extension do not 
indicate that new methods must be em- 
ployed and a new policy worked out for 
this territory. For example, the rule-of- 
thumb method of reducing a missionary 
appropriation to an aided church by an 
arbitrary percentage annually has worked 
a distinct hardship in certain cases, while 
at the same time appropriations have been 
continued to churches which have pro- 
duced no evidence that their situation is 
either strategic or hopeful. If a new mis- 
sionary church is energetically pressing 
toward its goal, it is more likely to need 
and to justify an increase in its appropria- 
tion in its third or fourth year of ex- 
istence than to be ready for a decrease. 

Fifty years ago a group of Unitarians 
formed a society at Portland, Ore., then 
a pioneer frontier town, and looked for- 
ward to the establishment of a church. 
But they did not call (or call for) a 
minister till they were ready for one. The 
first minister went to a society more uni- 
fied and better equipped than are many 
societies to-day which have been nursed 
for years. Some societies to-day expect 
to have a minister before they have either 
the numbers or the enthusiasm to give 
him the minimum of local support he 
needs ; not only so, but they suppose them- 
selves entitled to a minister of wide re- 
pute, long experience (yet not too long!), 
and mature gifts. It is my firm belief 
that both immediately and in the long run 
the cause of the Unitarian churches would 
be better advanced by declining to hold 
out false and groundless hopes to some 
such societies, and by diverting money to 
such strategic points as are of more than 
merely local importance, such as univer- 
sity centres. Help of various Kinds— 
through the National Alliance, from visit- 
ing ministers, theological students, and 
laymen, through literature distribution 
and ° correspondence—can be offered to 
those aspiring groups which “are at pres- 
ent manifestly unable to maintain a min- 
ister or keep a church building in full 
use. It would then become clear at what 
points we may expect a church to develop, 
and in the meantime promising churches 
at a few points would be assisted in sus- 
taining at full efficiency their regular 
work and in reaching out to seize new 
opportunities as they appear. 

My excuse for offering, so far, a dis- 
quisition on church extension instead of 
“news of the churches” must be my con- 
viction that the situation is disconcerting, 
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and the suspicion in some quarters that 
some one at denominational headquarters 
is tired of Pacific Coast problems. From 
the new Church Extension Department we 
still hope for great things, but a survey 
of the situation can only be made on the 
ground; and when it is made, as it was 
by Rey. J. H. Lathrop last spring in Cali- 
fornia, the results and forthcoming rec- 
ommendations should be very carefully 
considered. An important and far-reach- 
ing work awaits the ministers-at-large or 
other representatives of the Department 
who can be sent out to review the pros- 
pects of the various societies now aided 
and to determine upon the policy to be 
followed, provided that visits to the 
churches can cover periods of time long 
enough to enable the ministers to become 
really acquainted with local conditions. 

Among the most important events of 
the past few weeks have been the opening 
of two new ministries,—one at Oakland, 
Calif., where Rey. Clarence Reed has 
started with courage and. optimism, al- 
ready justified by the increased attendance 
and revived interest, and the other at Long 
Beach, Calif., where Rev. J. Oliver Fair- 
field, an accession from Massachusetts, 
has been well received. Mr. Reed is helped 
by Mr. Daniel Rowen, who conducts a 
popular adult class, and by Rey. Arthur 
B. Heeb, who is in charge of the Sunday- 
school. On September 26 Dr. and Mrs. 
Perkins were accorded a reception by the 
University Unitarian Church at Seattle, 
Wash., to mark their fifth anniversary in 
the ministry of the church—‘their minis- 
try” I say advisedly, for Mrs. Perkins is 
indefatigable in her service of the church 
and of the Northwestern Alliances. At 
Portland, Ore., Rev. W. G. Eliot, Jr., has 
a graduate student of Reed College, Mr. 
Frank C. Flint, as assistant, and at Ber- 
keley, Calif., Miss Julia N. Budlong, of the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry, 
is acting as assistant and church secre- 
tary, thus combining valuable training 
with service that is appreciated by the 
church, 


(To be concluded) 


A Portrait of Dr. Carpenter 


An opportunity presents itself to secure 
a life-sized oil portrait, by a well-known 
English painter, of the Rev. J. Hstlin 
Carpenter, D.Litt., D.D., for many years 
Principal of Manchester College, Oxford, 
and a scholar and writer of wide repute. 
The portrait, if purchased,-will be placed 
upon the walls of the American Unitarian 
Association Building, not alone in honor of 
Dr. Carpenter, but to remind the thou- 
sands of visitors to our denominational 
headquarters from all over the United 
States and Canada of the British Uni- 
tarian churches which Dr. Carpenter has 
ably served for many years. There re- 
mains to be raised $200. The undersigned | 
urgently recommend the purchase of this 
portrait, and solicit contributions for the 
small amount still needed. 
Paut REVERE FROTHINGHAM, 
EuceNE R. SHrrPen, : 
Louis C. CornisH. «SCs 
Contributions should be sent to Louis 


©. Cornish, 25 Beacon Street, oe 
Mass. 
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Aff Going Forward Together 


Unitarians take a leading and enthustastic 
part in the revitalized Boston Federation 


CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT 


It is a great day when the churches of 
a town or city come together and or- 
ganize for community service, without sur- 
rendering denominational beliefs or dif- 
ferences, but agreeing to co-operate, in 
the unity of the spirit, for the advance- 
ment of the civic, moral, and spiritual in- 
terests of the community, or, in other 
words, to work together for the kingdom 
of God and man. — 

Something like this has taken place in 
about thirty of the large cities of the 
country, notably in Cleveland, Indianapo- 
lis, St. Louis, Baltimore, Seattle, and 
Chicago, and now it is Boston’s turn. Not 
that Boston has been so far behind, hay- 
ing had a Federation of Churches and 
other religious organizations for eight 
years, but that now this organization is 
to be placed upon a businesslike founda- 
tion and made more effective by having 
a salaried secretary, a central office, and 
an annual budget of $12,000. 

This forward step, long hoped for, was 
taken at a Federation dinner at Ford Hall 
on November 20, when two hundred min- 
isters and laymen met and accepted the 
plan for their respective denominations, 
agreeing, unofficially of course, to the fol- 
lowing division of the budget: Episco- 
palians, Congregationalists, and Unitari- 
ans, $2,500 each, annually for two years; 
Universalists, $500; Presbyterians, $400; 
Methodists, $1,740; Baptists, $2,000; New 
Church, $500. 

This puts the Federation upon a firm 
basis and will make it possible to secure 
an executive secretary of wide experience 
and proved ability. Greater Boston in- 
cludes about twenty separate cities and 
towns, and Boston itself is divided, by 
traditional lines, into sixteen communi- 
ties, including a total of about four hun- 
dred and fifty Protestant churches. To 
bring these together for local service and 
to affiliate them all in a central Federa- 
tion for community service, and to in- 
spire and guide them,—this will be the 
executive secretary’s difficult but glorious 
task. Is it worth while? Ask the mem- 
bers of the Cleveland Federation, or 
accept the equally enthusiastic affirmative 
of Rev. Minot Simons, who during his 
Cleveland ministry served as chairman of 
one of its most important Federation com- 
mittees. Ask the men of St. Louis who 
have recently subscribed—one hundred 
and fifty of them $100 each—to continue 
the work there.- Ask the people of Chi- 
cago, where the Federation has acquired 
renewed vigor of late and bids fair to 
be one of the strongest on the list. A 
St. Louis layman is quoted, “I never 
thought the churches cut any ice, but the 
work of the Federation here has made 
me realize that they are a real factor 
in the city’s life’; and one of the speakers 


at the annual meeting of the Massachv- || 


setts State Federation, recently held at 
Worcester, bore testimony to the same 
effect, saying out of his personal experi- 
ence: “If Protestantism is to amount to 
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anything, the churches must get together, 


with a community vision, and regard each 
individual field not as something to be 
exploited for its own benefit, but as an 
opportunity for public service. We must 
put this Federation idea into the churches 
or they will surely suffer defeat. Let us 
not lose heart. The thing is going; men 
are catching the vision; federation is 
tremendously worth while.” 

The programme of work? What will 
the Federation of Churches try to do? 
The following outline was presented to 
the Boston Federation by Rey. Roy B. 
Guild of New York, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Commission of Interchurch Federa- 
tion. A Federation will plan as follows :— 

To make a continuous religious survey 
to furnish reliable information and a basis 
for intelligent action. 

To prevent unnecessary overlapping and 
competition between the denominations, 
and to see that all communities are ade- 
quately churched. 

To endeavor to arrest the attention of 
the city with the claims of Christ through 
a strategic programme of evangelism in 
all the churches individually, and unitedly 
where possible. 

To study the great outstanding indus- 


trial and social needs of the city, and to 


apply Christianity in an effort at solution. 

To effect a policy of recreation which 
will afford to all the people as much as or 
more than the saloon has given and to 
make all the recreations wholesome and 
uplifting. 

To present a programme of Christian 
education that will meet the needs of the 
city. 


~ 
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pecially to the alien, non-English speaking 
groups in our city. 

To give proper publicity to Christianity, 
to the churches and the religious interests 
of this city. 

To make religion effective and attractive 
in the city, and to apply to the work of 
the churches the best modern business 
principles of efficiency and economy. 

Such a programme is to be regarded as 
general and tentative. Based upon suc- 
cessful work in other cities, it will be 
enlarged or adapted to the special needs 
of Boston. The chief thing is to bring 
the churches together in Christian fellow- 
ship, to inspire them to greater activity, 
and, while maintaining the independence 
of each denomination, to bring the united 
wisdom and strength of all to bear upon 
those problems in which, for the sake of 
personal character, civic righteousness, 
and spiritual progress, the Church is 
vitally concerned. When it comes to a 
campaign of church expansion or evangel- 
ism, the new slogan is, “Hach denomina- 
tion its own manager; every minister his 
own evangelist; but all going forward to- 
gether.” 


The Music of the Church 


Mrs. Mary M. Orrman, pianist of the 


‘First Unitarian Church, Dayton, Ohio, 


writes, “It would help us here in the 


church if we could know what order of 
‘service and what music are used in other 


churches.” Mrs. Orrman desires to gather 
as much material as possible in order that 
she may know what the denomination is 
doing in this respect. Organists, pianists, 
and musical directors will be conferring 


To interpret Christian democracy: es- a favor by complying with this request. 
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SHOP 


Dolls, Children’s Books, Games, Blocks, Plush 
Animals, Iron Toys, Wooden Toys, Mechanical 
Toys, Lead Soldiers, Music Boxes, Paint Boxes, 


Rubber Toys, 


Celluloid Rattles, 


“Chemcraft;” 


Velocipedes, Doll Carriages, Express Wagons, 
Sleds, Skate Mobiles, Kiddie Kars, Shoo-Flys, 


Baby-Yards. 


The New Burgess Bird Book for Children 


R. H. 


STEARN S CO. 


BOSTON, 


MASS. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THm REHGISTDR 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 
Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


The Blessed Children 


O little ones, ye cannot know 
The power with which ye plead, 
Nor why, as on through life we go, 
The little child doth lead. 
—Frederick L. Hosmer. 


Sunday 
Blessed are the pure in heart: for they 
shall see God.—Mait. v. 8. 


If one had a heart like a little child, 

Tender and innocent and mild, 

And could see the world through a joyous 
mind, 

Gentle, and pure, and sweet, and kind, 

There were then no sorrow and passion 
wild,— 

If one had a heart like a little child. 

—Robert Loveman, 


Monday 
Lo, children are an heritage of the Lord. 
—Ps, cervii. 3. 
As A LittLte CHILD 


My wee one walked the narrow wall 
(What child but hungers thus to go?), 
Her eyes alert lest she might fall 
On the rough bouldered pave below. 
At length she stopped, and then her plea, 
As though o’er full of care her cup, 
“Please, Daddy, hold my hand for me, 
So when I walk I can look up.” 


Ah, Father, when we walk the ways 
That teem with pitfalls for our feet, 
That baby plea of bygone days 
Might in our sorest need be meet. 
Tired out with watchfulness and care, 
With strife for paltry bite or sup, 
“Thou hold our hands,” we make our prayer, 
“That while we walk we may look up.” 
—Nelected. 


Tuesday 
Keep that which is committed to thy 
trust.—1 Tim. vi. 20. 
Of such is the kingdom of heaven. 
—Matt. vin. 14. 
Know you what it is to be a child? 
—Francis Thompson, 
There was a child went forth every day, 
And the first object he look’d upon, that 
object he became, 
And that object became part of him for the 
day or a certain part of the day, 
Or for many years or stretching cycles of 
years. 


The early lilacs became part of this child, 

And grass, and white and red morning- 
glories, and white and red clover, and 
the song of the phebe bird, 

And the third-month lambs and the sow’s 
pink faint litter, and the mare’s foal 
and the cow’s calf, 

And the noisy brood of the barnyard or by 
the mire of the pond-side, 

And the fish suspending themselves so curi- 
ously below there, and the beautiful, 
curious liquid, 

And the water plants with their graceful 
flat heads, all became a part of him. 


—Walt Whitman. 


Wednesday 
A little child shall lead them.—Isa. wi. 6. 


God sends children for another purpose 
than merely to keep up the race—to en- 
large our hearts; and to make us unselfish 
“and full of kindly sympathies and affec- 
tions; to give our souls higher aims; to 
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call out all our faculties to extended en- 
terprise and exertion; and to bring round 


(our firesides bright faces, happy smiles, 


and loving, tender hearts.... My soul 
blesses the great Father, every day, that 


he has gladdened the earth with little] 


children.—Mary Howitt. 


Thursday 

Know ye not that ye are the temple of 
God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth 
in you?—I Cor. wi. 16. 

Ye are all the children of light.—i Thess. 
v od. 

In CHILDREN’S BYES 

The look I see in some sweet, child’s fair 


face 

Stirs in my soul the hope that all things 
pure 

Dreamed of by saints and angels shall 
endure! 


As untrod snow that whitens each bare 


space, 
And, melting, leaves behind it no faint 
trace, 
Yet keeps in silence all the promise sure 
Of bud and leaf that answer to Spring’s 
lure, 
On crag and peak and every desert place,— 
So shall the glance of utter purity 
That shines upon a world by sin defiled 
Hold in its innocence the surety 
Of Heaven’s white light, which unto eyes 
exiled P 
Seemed but the figment of a fantasy,— 
Until through children’s eyes God looked 
and smiled! 
—Pdauline Carrington Bouvé. 


Friday 
The blessing of the Lord maketh rich. 
—Prov. «. 22. 


Ah! what would the world be to us 
If the children were no more? 

We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 


What the leaves are to the forest, 
With light and air for food, 

Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood, 


That to the world are children; 
Through them it feels the glow 

Of a brighter and sunnier climate 
Than reaches the trunks below. 


. . . 
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Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said; 
For ye are the living poems, 
And all the rest are dead. 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Saturday 
The Father is in me, and I in him. 
—John w. 88. 


He knoweth the secrets of the heart. 
—Ps. «liv. 21. 


CHILDHOOD 


Fair as a star, rare as a star, 
The joys of the future lie 
To the eyes of a child, to the sighs of a 
child, 
Heavenly far and high! 


Fair as a dream, rare as a dream, 
The hopes of a future sure 
To the wondering child, to the blundering 
child, 
Trusting and free and pure! 


Fair is the soul, rare is the soul, 
Who has kept, after youth is past, 
All the art of the child, all the heart of 
the child, 
Holding his faith at last! 


—Gelett Burgess. 


King’s Chapel Pulpit 


On Sunday morning, December 21, 
King’s Chapel will celebrate the comple- 
tion of the second century in the life 
of its pulpit. There is no record of the 
day in 1719 when it was first used, but it 
is safe to say that now, at the end of 
1919, it is two hundred years old. Since 
the time when it was built it has been 
practically in constant use; and though 
it is not the oldest pulpit in the country, 
perhaps there is no other of which just 
that can be said. The service in commem- 
oration of this anniversary will include 
some account of the ministers who have 
spoken from this pulpit in the past, given 
by two of their sons. Rev. Henry W. 
Foote will speak of Dr. Freeman and Dr. 
Greenwood; Rey. Francis G. Peabody will 
speak of his father, Dr. Ephraim Peabody, 
and of Mr. Foote. A cordial invitation is 
extended to all to attend this service. 


BEHOLD A 


SOWER! 


By M. LOUISE C. HASTINGS 
SAE CHOICE selection of the best spiritual thoughts of many soulful poets for the 


home, the classroom, or the church school. 


comfort to the thoughtful reader of the 


They will bring inspiration and 


“Quiet, Hour” and to ministers and pro- 


fessional people who seek quotations to use in their work. 
he Committee on Religion in the Home, under whose patronage this book is 


published, urges the use of selected Readings in the Home every day so that the 
‘touch of the spirit may be felt in the hearts of the young, drawing them early into 
the pleasant ways of wisdom and sweet, safe paths of duty,” aa 
bring comfort, courage, and hope to people in all walks of life. 

The Readings are arranged week by week, for one year, special subjects ac- 
corded each week with prose or poetry from the b 
a short Bible quotation which gives the key-note of each day’s readings. 
a Sower!” is waiting to help and cheer you. 


heart? 


224 pages; $1.50 net; by mail $1.65 
At all booksellers : 
Jordan Marsh Co., R. H. White Co., Pilgrim Press, Hall’s 


For sale in Boston b 


Book Shop, and Old Corner Bookstore. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street 


that they may 


est authors of our time, and with 
“Behold 
Will you take its message into your ~ 


Boston, Mass. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention Tum RucistuR 
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es 
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The Quarter-Hour Silence 
How to Begin — 


FRANK C, DOAN 


Once you have decided to join The 
Quarter-Hour Silence and to spend at 
least a quarter-hour each day in quiet 
meditation, the next thing is to learn 
how to enter into the realm of the spirit. 
How and where to begin? That is the 
question. Many friends have come into 
our “silent fellowship” only to discover 
after one or two trials that they do 
not understand how to direct their spirits 
for even a brief quarter-hour. Their 
thoughts in spite of their every effort 
at control keep wandering aimlessly about 


in a void, “spilling all over the place,” as 


one of our members puts it. Hither this, 
or else before the quarter-hour is up they 
are sound asleep! 

Experience shows that beginners 
should not attempt to go directly from the 
noise and confusion of the outer life 
into the deeper recesses of the inner life. 
They get lost there. The novice, unless 
he begins with a natural flair for medita- 
tion, as the French quietists call it, should 
start off with a crutch, so to speak. He 
should lean upon those great spirits who 
in the past have practised the art of medi- 
tation and left behind them a record of 
their spiritual experiences, and who can 
show how to breathe the atmosphere of 
these higher altitudes of the spirit. This 
is our invariable recommendation to new 
members: that for several months they 
spend their daily quarter-hours in a quiet, 
unhurried reading of the great classics of 
meditation. The following, to mention 
only a few examples, have been used 
with profit by our different members: The 
Psalms of David; the Parables of Jesus; 
Buddha’s Discourses; the Questions of 
King Milinda ; the Meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius; the Confessions of St. Augus- 
tine; Sermons and Conferences of Tauler; 
Brother Lawrence's “Practice of the Pres- 
ence of God’; Luther’s “Table Talk’; a 
Kempis’s “Tmitation of Christ’; Amiei’s 
Journal; Tolstoi’s “My Confession” and 
“My Religion”; Maeterlinck’s ‘Wisdom 
and Destiny.” 

It is well for the beginner to read not 


merely his favorite master in meditation, |. 


but to partake deeply of them all. What 
he needs is not to learn how, say, Anto- 
ninus, or any other one master looks out 
upon the world through the eyes of his 
spirit, but to learn how he himself may 
look out upon the world through the eyes 
of his own free spirit. To this end it is 
better, we find, not to follow slavishly 
any one method of approach to the inner 


life, but with free spirit to follow them 


all. It is only so that the adept in medi- 
tation finds not merely depth of inner life, 
but breadth as well. 

In reading the great classics of medita- 
tion—again we speak from experience— 
it is of prime importance to read not 
with your mind, but with your spirit,— 
not in a critical, but in a receptive mood. 
You must learn to read through page after 
page of the book of meditation you have 
in hand, passing lightly over the sentences 


- or paragraphs you do not understand or 
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cannot accept, and resting quietly over the 
sentences and paragraphs which do cause 
your spirit to “burn within you” as you 
read. We earnestly hope that no one who 
joins our silent fellowship will fail to 
catch the prime purpose of this whole 
movement of the spirit. We do not un- 
dertake to reconstruct the world philoso- 
phies of our members. We do promise to 
reconstruct their spirits within them. Our 
end is not logical, but psychological; not 
theological, but spiritual. 

Another thing: we urge our members 
in reading these. great classics the first 
time over to mark the sentences which 
meet with a response of their spirits 
from within. Then they are to read 
these marked passages over and over 
again, night after night, until they have 
worked the substance of them into the 
very marrow of their being, becoming a 
part of their habitual thinking and daily 
living. 

After a few months of this leaning upon 
a crutch, as we call it, our members 
find that they can begin to walk alone in 
the spirit. Insensibly, without realizing 
the great change that has come over their 
spirits, they have become in their own 
way and measure an Antoninus, an & 
Kempis, a Tolstoi—able at will to bring 
eternal wisdom to bear upon all their 
daily problems and perplexities. 

Just how this is so and how it works 
out will concern us in next week’s article. 

(To be continued) 


Why People Buy Christmas Seals 


The National Tuberculosis Association 
and a thousand other local and state or- 
ganizations are sponsoring the greatest 
health educational campaign this country 
has ever known. It is an effort to check 
the increase of tuberculosis. 

The campaign will come to a head in 
the weeks just preceding Christmas, when 
six hundred and fifty million Red Cross 
Christmas Seals will be placed on sale. 
Every city, town, and village will be ex- 
pected to help raise a fund with which 
to carry on the great battle next year. 
The Red Cross Seals will be sold for 
one cent each. Attractive window-hangers 
will be awarded to all who buy a hundred 
Seals. 

Tuberculosis has maintained its steady 
drain on the-country in spite of the ef- 
forts of the allied organizations; and next 
year, with the funds obtained from the 
seal sale, it is planned to enlarge the scope 
of the fight in every way. 

According to the announcement of the 
National Association, a hundred and fifty 
thousand persons are killed each year by 
the disease. Of this number twelve thou- 
sand are children. It is also stated that 
$500,000,000 is wasted annually by the 
ravages of the disease. 

Hach year, more than a million cases of 
tuberculosis are reported throughout the 
country. That there are actually more 
victims is certain, however, for it is 
known that state and city boards of 
health do not receive reports of all cases 
in their jurisdiction. 

It is the purpose of the great health 
campaign now under way to teach every 
one that tuberculosis can be prevented and 
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can be cured and to provide for getting 
the disease under control in the next gen- 
eration. 


WRITE to Dr. J. T. Sunderland, 423 West 
120th Street, New York, for Circular announc- 
ing his Lecture-subjects, Books, and Pam- 
phlets. In buying Holiday Presents do not 
forget his “Origin of the Bible,” “Religion in 
the Light of Evolution,” “Oh, to be Rich and 
Young!” and * ‘Rising Japan: Is there a Japan- 
ese Menace?’ 


Camp Hill set out one year ago to raise 
$25,000, to pay off its debt. A gentleman 
has written that he will give the last 
$1,000. Twenty-two thousand four hun- 
dred dollars has been raised. This $1,000 
pledge leaves us to raise only $1,600. Our 
time is out early in December. Gratitude 
and thanks to readers of THE REGISTER 
who have helped. You speak through us 
to numerous youth. They count you 
blessed for the aid you give. 


LYMAN WARD. 
Camp Hill, Alabama. 


LOWELL INSTITUTE 
King’s Chapel Lectures 


THE SPIRIT OF NEW JAPAN 
By Rev. TASUKU HARADA, LLD., 


Ex-President of Doshisha University, Kyoto; 
Author of “The Faith of Japan”; etc. 


In King’s Chapel, Tremont St., on Mondays, 
DECI SP 15, "ate 230" PVE 


Admission is Free and no tickets will be required. 


SAVE MEAT — SAVE MONEY 


With every roast of 
meat, poultry and game, 
and every baked 
fish, serve a lib- 
eral amount of 
STUFFING or 
DRESSING fla. 
vored with Bell’s 
Seasoning. In- 
crease the pleas- 
ure and decrease 
the cost. Hotel 
chefs recom- 
mend it. If 
your grocer 
will not sup- 
ply you send 
10c for sam- 
ple package. 


Ask Grocers For BELL'S cin | 


Complete Stocks 
of 


Table Linens Handkerchiefs 


White Goods Neckwear 


Art Embroideries Towels 
Upholsteries Rugs 


At Reasonable Prices 


T. D.Whitney Company 


EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
37-39 Temple PI., 25 West St., Boston 


Please patronize our advertisers 
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Tue WaysIDE PULPIT 


The direct aim of 
religion is to 


build a new 
world and make it 
the kingdom of God. 


Rev. Milton Jennings Miller 


Rey. Milton Jennings Miller was for 
twenty-three years active founder and 
pastor of the Unitarian church of Geneseo, 
Ill., and for twenty-eight years its pastor 
emeritus. Born December 28, 1831, in 
Clark County, Ohio; died at Geneseo, IIL, 
September 10, 1919; buried at Geneseo, 
September 14, 1919. The following eulogy, 
in part, was spoken by his friend Rey. A. 
M. Judy :— 

“Some of you who have reached the 
fifties or more have returned after long 
absence to your former haunts, eager to 
hear about the old folks of long ago. In 
this kindly reminiscent mood you sur- 
prise yourself by the keen and affection- 
ate interest you display for people whom 
earlier in your life you might have re- 
garded with aversion or indifference. A 
little philosophic reflection on such an ex- 
perience might easily have taught you how 
true it is that in every judgment formed 
there are two factors—the nature of the 
object judged and the condition of the 
person judging. Shakespeare makes Ros- 
alind say to a companion, ‘Mar no more 
of' my verses by reading them ill-fa- 
voredly.” It were to be wished that we 
could all take to ourselves the profound 
reproof contained in this line. The verses 
of a life we are regarding may be as 
sweet as any ever penned, but in some 
ill-favored mood in which we read them 
one may conceive them most illy. 

“As such acquaintances returned from 
afar, after long absence, at this funeral 
hour, we have come to ask after the story 
of the life of one, Milton J. Miller. We 
inquire now as if some visitation of the 
high God were upon us, and none other 
than that high light that rarely is upon 
land or sea will bring out the shades and 
features of his character. Under that 
light I behold the legend ‘Highty-eight 
years of unspotted life.’ It is sublime. 
The legend, viewed minutely, of course is 
not true. In all nature there cannot be 
found a perfect surface. But we are not 
using the microscope. We are thinking as 
statesmen think, as historians write, as 
annalists record. Milton Jennings Miller 
never added to a widow’s burden, rather 
lightened; no little child was ever aught 
endangered by him, rather safeguarded; 
no neighborhood was made bitter or quar- 
relsome by his evil-speaking, rather more 
peaceable by his pleas for charity; the 
liberties of men were never lessened by 
his petty tyrannies in obscure ways, rather 
broadened into larger freedom by his just 
behavior in all dealings; ignorance has 
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not cast a deeper shadow because of his 
aversion to the light, rather from his days 
a radiance was cast that tended to 
brighten all the steps of men; bigotry has 
not deepened its fierce grip upon the hearts 
of men because of his outlook upon the 
world, rather, being a liberal, he tended 
to ‘devise liberal things’; the sanctity of 
the home has not been polluted by his 
infidelities and crassness, rather the fires 
of his hearthstone for more than fifty 
years tended to exalt and magnify that 
sanctity ; this American nation did not by 
the treasons of venality, excessive parti- 
sanship, disregard of civic duties, slip 
downward from that lofty pedestal upon 
which freedom enthroned her, but rather 
on the field of battle, in the strife of the 
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polls in the turmoils of the municipality, 
his right hand struck true, his voice 
pleaded aright, his deed was the upbuild- 
ing deed; the delicate and tender fruits of 
friendship were not blighted by his cross 
and ungenial humors, but his merry hail 
rang blithesome, whether on the dark -or 
sparkling day; his cheer failed not at the 
festal board, nor his brightness lacked 
in hours of gloom; the. assurances of 
heaven or the light of God were never 
made dimmer by his voice and behavior, 
rather, by his honor and persuasion the 
portals of heaven are a more certain goal, 
and through his convictions the presence 
of God in all the ways of nature and 
upon all the paths of men became clearer 
and dearer.” 


BOOKS FOR 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS | 


AT CHRISTMAS TIME 
By CHARLES W. WENDTE 
12mo; 136 pages; 75 cents net; by mail, 85 cents 


The eight fascinating tales comprising this book, which have for their background the breadth 
of our continent and glimpses of Europe, are drawn from the varied personal experiences of the 
writer in his nearly fifty years of public service at home and abroad. 

This inexpensive book is especially fitting as a Christmas gift. 


COLLEGE AND THE MAN 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN 
$1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


Into an exposition of the value of college training, associations, and ideals, is woven sound 
counsel upon fundamental principles of character and conduct that might well inspire young men 


Illustrated. 


who must be content with self-education. 


THE CALL OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN 
$1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


Society would be done a service if this briefvolume, so full of wisdom and inspiration, of sane 
counsel and rare insight, could find its way into the minds and hearts of all American youth. 


THE WINNING OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
By JOSEPH H. CROOKER 
12mo; cloth; 284 pages; $1.50 net; by mail, $1.60 


A brief and thrilling account of the purpose of the struggle for religious liberty and the great 
achievement of the Pilgrims in establishing complete separation of Church and State. 

It is particularly fitting that, at this moment, when the future of civilization is at stake, the 
history of the development of one of these principles should have been written anew. 


OUT OF OLD PATHS 
By MILES’: HANSON 
16mo; 114 pages; $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


The story of a theological pilgrimage from rigid orthodoxy to liberalism, introducing anecdotes 
of the author’s experiences as pastor and member of two English parishes and of his life on a ranch in 


the great South West. 


.,., Fhe spirit of sincerity and humility which permeates this little volume precludes the possi- 
bility of controversy even by those whose views are diametrically opposed. 


LIVING IN EARNEST 
By CHARLES E. ST. JOHN 
100 pages; 75 cents net; by mail, 85 cents 


This book is a collection of daily readings selected from the sermons and writings of the late 
Compiled with great care by Mrs, St. John, it will prove a most delightful 
This volume is especially suited as a gift book. 


BOOKS OF PERMANENT WORTH | 
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Rev. Charles E. St. John. 
and absorbing book for old and young alike. 
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-Laymen’s League Notes 


Chicago meeting plans organization—Boston 
League house opening—Milwaukee 
Chapter 


CARL B. WETHERELL 
Field Secretary 


The Field Secretary addressed a most 
enthusiastic meeting on Monday evening, 
December 1, in Unity Church, Chicago, 
Ill, under the hospitable auspices of the 
Men’s Club of that church. A delicious 
supper. was served through the kindness 
of both the men and women of the church. 
Rey. Curtis W. Reese, secretary of the 
Western Conference, was introduced by 
Mr. Peck, president of the Men’s Club 
and chairman of the meeting. Represen- 
tatives of all the Unitarian churches in 
Chicago and vicinity, including Evanston 
and Hinsdale, were present. After the 
Field Secretary spoke, many questions 
were asked and valuable suggestions of- 
fered. Chief among these was the earnest 
desire shown on the part of all present 
that the League establish as soon as pos- 
sible its Western Conference headquar- 
ters in a suitable building located in the 
heart of the city. There is no end of 
possibilities and opportunities should such 
a clubhouse be established. It was cer- 
tainly encouraging to find the ardent de- 
sire on the part of these laymen to make 
our free churches effective and well worth 
while. A particularly gratifying thing 
that deeply impressed the Field Secretary 
was the attendance at this meeting of 
several young men who are anxious to do 
something to make the church of which 
they .are justly proud progress along the 
broadest lines of service and in a deep 
spiritual way. If the League can once 
arouse this Western enthusiasm, there 
is no telling where the usefulness of the 
forthcoming chapters in Chicago and 
vicinity will end. 

Work is rapidly progressing upon the 
alterations and repairs necessary to fit 
the former Hotel Georgian, Boston, Mass., 
to the uses of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. The heating plant has been ovetr- 
hauled and is now in operation. A large 
force of painters and paperhangers, car- 
penters and plumbers, are rushing the 
work to completion. Temporary office 


- quarters were established in the building 


on December 4, and all having business 
to do with the League will find the office 
secretary. and staff at the headquarters 
from now on, or they may call them by 
telephone at Beach 27. 

Plans to make the new elubhouse a 
rallying-point for Unitarians, to insure 
their hearty welcome and place at their 
disposal all the conveniences of a modern 
club, are being rapidly matured, and it 
is confidently expected that the building 
and all appurtenances will be in condition 
to permit of a good old-fashioned “house- 
warming”. at an early date. 

_ New Year’s Day, devoted to the keeping 
of open house throughout New England, 


‘is being considered as the date for the 


formal opening. 
_A new chapter of the Laymen’s League 
has been organized in the church in Mil- 


$ waukee, Wis., Rev. Robert 8. Loring, pas- 
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tor. The members/are a very enthusiastic 
| group, mostly younger men, with splendid 


spirit. The chapter will help build up 
the church in every way, as all the mem- 
bers are broad-minded men with valuable 
experiences and a great willingness to 
work. 


General Unitarian Conference 


MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 


The Council of the General Conference 
met at All Souls Church in New York 
City, November 18, 1919, at 2.30 p.m. The 
chairman, Rey. Frederick R. Griffin, pre- 
sided. There were present Messrs. Ather- 
ton, Greenman, Learned, Mrs. Glogau, Mrs. 
Valentine, and the secretary. 

The first matter of business taken up 
was the appointment of commissions au- 
thorized by the Conference. The follow- 
ing commissions were appointed: On 
Standardized Church Worship: Rev. F. M. 
Eliot, chairman, St. Paul, Minn.; Rev. H. 
E. B. Speight, Berkeley, Calif.; Rev. C. 
E. Park, Rev. H. W. Foote, Rey. Miles 


Hanson, Boston, Mass. On Oanadian 
Churches: Rey. Richard W. Boynton, 
chairman, Buffalo, N.Y.; Rev. Horace 


Westwood, Toledo, Ohio; Prof. W. H. Al- 
exander, Edmonton, Canada; Charles BD. 
Ware, Fitchburg, Mass.; Courtenay Guild, 
Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Katherine Weller, 
Montreal, Canada; Mrs. William Bale, 
Galena, Ill. On Social Reconstruction: 
Rey. Curtis W. Reese, chairman, Chicago, 
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Ill.; Rev. Harl C. Davis, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Rey. George R. Dodson, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Arthur E. Morgan, Dayton, Ohio; John F. 
Moors, Boston, Mass.; Howell Cheney, 
South Manchester, Conn.; Samuel P. 
Wetherell, Philadelphia, Pa.; Robert C. 
Dexter, Atlanta, Ga.; Rey. C. 8. S. Dutton, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Rey. Harvey D. 
Brown, New York, N.Y.; Mrs. William 
H. Lothrop, Boston, Mass. 

In accordance with a resolution passed 
by the Conference to the following effect,— 

“That the Council of this Conference be 
instructed to invite the Universalist General 
Convention and the National Congregational 
Council to appoint commissions to meet with a 
commission to be appointed by the Council 
of this Conference to prepare and present 
plans for the federation in part or in whole 
of these Christian fellowships,’”— 
it was 

Voted, That the following be appointed such 
a commission on the part of the General Con- 
ference: Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, Rev. Minot 
Simons, Rev. John H. Lathrop. 

The chairman then read his letter to the 
churches, which received the cordial en- 
dorsement of the Council, with a vote that 
it be printed forthwith in THr CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER as well as under separate cover 
for the churches. 

The chairman presented plans for the 
improvement of the business methods of 
the Conference, and considerable time was 
spent in the discussion of them. 

Voted, To approve his suggestions, and to 
print them in THm CHRISTIAN RxEGISTHR at 


WORK AND PLAY 


“T think I should now be a more useful man if I had had some time for sports.’’—Booker T. 


Washington. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


recognizes the important place of clean and wholesome sport in the development of well-balanced 


character and all-round manliness. 


It therefore insists that, however severe the tasks and strict the discipline, the ‘‘all work and 
no play pag decs shall not prevail in any of its schools, but that there shall be everywhere ample 


r recreation. 


provision 


Its chain of twenty-five fine training schools and its five noble colleges for colored youth are now 


filled to overflowing with eager students. This is the day of opportunity. 


enlargement 


In their support ard 


WE NEED YOUR HELP 


To Tue American Missionary ASSOCIATION, 


Dept. R, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Desiring a share in your great task, I send the enclosed contribution. 


Amount $ 
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once, ~asking for opinions,. that the matter 
may be reconsidered at the next council meet- 
ing. : 

The question of place of the next confer- 
ence meeting was brought up, and Cleve- 
land was considered most favorably. The 
secretary was instructed to investigate its 
availability and convenience. 

The chairman presented the matter of 
ministers’ salaries; and after some discus- 
sion it was 

Voted, That Messrs. Atherton and Learned 
be a committee to draw up a letter in the 
name of the Council, to the churches, on 
this important matter. 

Voted, That an editing committee of three, 
consisting of Messrs. Perkins, Greenman, and 
Atherton, be appointed to edit the Conference 
Report, and superintend its printing. 

Voted, That the secretary print a report 
of this council meeting in an early CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER, 

The Council adjourned at 4.50, to meet 
on Monday of Anniversary Week. 

PALFREY PERKINS, 
Secretary. 


The Register’s Letters 


“Tire REGISTER is ‘great’ these days.” 
“JT want to congratulate [Tur REGISTER] 
on the brilliant editorials. They are ex- 
eeedingly good. The whole magazine is 
now one which the laymen should be glad 
to back.” “THe RecisteR has shown a 
marked increase in clearness and positive- 
ness of expression concerning living is- 
sues. While I disagreé with the editor in 
some of his positions, I like and appreci- 
ate the fact that he gives me something 
worth disagreeing about.” 

These lines from letters received in the 
last week, the many Christmas subscrip- 
tions, and the cordial appreciation of the 
Christmas poster, create for THr REGISTER 
an atmosphere of real Christmas cheer 
and good-will. 

THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 
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For the Men Still in Camps 


The Christmas spirit, the spirit of giv- 
ing, is in the air. This week THE RkEc- 
ISTER has received nine new subscriptions 
for camp libraries» Mr, Lawrence HE. 
Brown of Lynn, Mass., sends $3, which 
gives a subscription to Camp Dix, N.J. 
The sum of $6 from Mrs. Jacob Rogers of 
Lowell, Mass., supplies two more copies 
for Camp Dix. Mrs. George F. Richard- 
son, e2lso of Lowell, Mr. Charles I. 
Thayer of Boston, Mrs. Edwin Jack of 
Brookline, Mass., and Mrs. G. 8. Curtis 
of Manchester, Mass., each sends $3. This 
makes it possible for four copies to be 
continued at Camp Funston, Tex. A con- 
tribution of $6 from the Women’s Alli- 
ance of Lynn, Mass., sends two papers to 
Camp Travis, Tex. There are still one 
hundred and three more _ subscriptions 
needed. 

The list of contributions up to date are 
as follows :— 


Previously acknowledged..............- $57.00 
Mr. Lawrence BE. Brown, Lynn, Mass.... 3.00 


Mrs. Jacob Rogers, Lowell, Mass........ 6.00 
Mrs. George! F’. Richardson, Lowell, Mass. 3.00 
Mr, Charles I. Thayer, Boston, Mass.... 3.00 
Mrs. Edwin Jack, Brookline; Mass...... 3.00 
Mrs. G. 8. Curtis, Manchester, Mass..... 3.00 
Lynn Women’s Alliance, Lynn, Mass.... 6.00 
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Notice 


Tur Reersrer regrets that, on account 
of the unusual volume of holiday adver- 
tising, it has been necessary to postpone 
the publication of a great deal of material 
already in type. As rapidly as possible 
the contributions which have been ac- 
cepted will be published. 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH | 


Announcement 


Week-day services in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass.: December 15, Rev. Fred- 
erick W. Perkins, D.D., First Universalist 
Chureh, Lynn; December 16, Rev. Austen 
K. deBlois, D.D., First Baptist Church, 
Boston; December 17, Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow, King’s Chapel; December 18, Rev. 


Deaths 


ROUNDS.—In Taunton, Mass., on Sunday 
morning, November 30, Mrs. Almira B. L. 
Rounds, in her ninety-ninth year. 


MRS. ALMIRA B. L. ROUNDS 


Mrs. Rounds was a remarkable woman. She 
| needed but a little over a year to complete the 
j full century ; yet till the end, her mental facul- 

ties were unimpaired, her interest in the world 
about her keen, and her activity, for one of her 
advanced age, extraordinary. She had lived 
!for over ninety years in the same house on 
Summer Street, whose lawns are now shaded 
by the stately elms that- her father, Bzekiel 
Leonard, planted in her young girlhood. And 
here she had seen the children grow up about 
her until she was the great-grandmother of 
young people in a new world. For over seventy 
years she was a subscriber to THe CHRISTIAN 
RGISTER and an unfailing reader of its col- 
umns. She was actively interested in the First 
Congregational Society and in local charities, 
and a generous contributor to their work. Still 
more, Mrs. Rounds was greatly and widely 
beloved for her personal kindnesses. She was 
one ‘“‘who went about doing good.” Rich and 
poor, young and old, all knew her and all 
loved her. Especially in these last years, her 
presence was a benediction. 


“Fold reverently the weary hands 
That toiled so long and well; 

And, while your tears of sorrow fall, 
Let sweet thanksgivings swell.” 


F. RB. S. 


MARSHALL.—Funeral services for S. Emma 
Marshall, who passed away in Los Angeles, 
Calif., November 27, were held from the parlors 
of Pierce Bros. & Co., 810 South Flower Street, 
Friday, November 28, at 2 p.M., Rev. E. Stanton 
Hodgin officiating. Interment, Evergreen: Cem- 
etery. (Wilmington, Del., papers please copy.) 


S. EMMA MARSHALL 


Miss S. Emma Marshall, identified with the 
First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles from 
its beginning, and the efficient treasurer of the 
Women’s Alliance for the past ten years, passed 
away at her home on Thanksgiving Day. The 
Chapel in which the funeral was held was 
filled with her Alliance friends in testimony 
of the strong ties of friendship by which she 
had bound people to her by her quiet, dig- 


nified bearing and her ever faithful service to- 


the church and people she loved so well. Born 
in Wilmington, Del., she went to Los Angeles 
with her parents nearly forty years ago, where 
nie resided until her death, 
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CAROLINE MATILDA BUTLER 


On Saturday, November 29, there passed 
away in Leominster a strong and serviceable 
character, Caroline Matilda Butler, widow for 
many years of Rev. Eber R. Butler, at the age 
of eighty-seven. She was born in Leominster 
and lived there the greater part of her life, 
including the period following a former mar- 
riage with Mr. Luke Lincoln. 

She was a devoted Unitarian; and her second 
marriage brought her into immediate touch 
with denominational affairs, as Mr. Butler had 
settlements at the Warren Street Chapel, Bos- 
ton, at the old parish of Revere and the neigh- 
boring new church at Beachmont. She was 
an assiduous reader of THr CHRISTIAN R®HGISTER 
for very many years; and when blindness 
came upon her, she regularly had a relative 
read it to her, so she might be posted concern- 
ing the denomination she had served and loved. 

In recent years she was shut in on account 
of disability through a fall, and, as she had 
become very deaf and later totally blind, the 
burden of her invalidism was very great. That 
she maintained her poise of faith despite all 
these limitations bears abundant testimony to 
her strength of character; while her resigna- 
tion and patience, uncomplaining spirit and 
good cheer remain with her kindred and friends __ 
as an example and inspiration. Her sincere 
and serene faith is expressed in Whittier’s 
“Eternal Goodness,” of which she was very 
fond. B. R. B. 


14,000 MILES 
A Carriage and Two Women 


By Francsts 8. Howr 


Private sale only. Price, $1.50; post-paid. Address 
Miss Howe, 60 Mt. Pleasant Avenue, Leominster, Mass. 


PAY MENTS| 


monthly buys outright any stock or } 

bond. Purchaser secures all dividenc 

Odd lots our specialty. Write for selected \ 

list and full particulars - FREE 

CHARLES E.VAN RIPER 

Member Consolidated Stock Exchange 
50 BROAD ST. 


TAX FREE 


Plymouth Rubber 


7% Cumulative Preferred 


Amount of Outstanding Stock is 
Annually Reduced by Sinking Fund 


Dividends have been paid quarterly without 
interruption. 


The interests of stockholders are well pro- 
tected as follows: 


Net assets of this stock, not counting good 
will, patents or trademarks, after deprecia- 
tion are over $270 per share. ; 


Company makes a variety of well estab- 
lished lines. 


Callable only by lot at $120 per share. 
Price $100 per share 


pes for full information on this investment 
stock, f 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
Members New York & Boston Stock — 


} 
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Arba John Marsh, D.D., Boylston Congre- 
gational Church, Jamaica Plain; Decem- 


ber 19, Rey. Harold G. Arnold, First Par- 


ish, West Roxbury ; December 20, musical 
service, Mr. Lang, organist. 


Parish News Letters 


Oldest ocach, in Columbus 


CotumsBus, On10.—Independent Protes- 
tant Church, Rey. J. F. Meyer: Unitarians 
who may come to the capital of Ohio 
either as visitors or to make their home, 
ought to find the spiritual atmosphere of 
the Independent Protestant Church very 
agreeable, and might find a congenial 
church home. First of all they will find 
that well-known Unitarian institution, the 
Wayside Pulpit, in front of the church. 


Many Unitarians are accustomed to wor-. 


shipping in old churches and have great 
veneration for that which is old. An in- 
scription will tell them that this is the 
oldest church in Columbus. Upon entering 
the church they will find the service con- 
ducted in the simple and dignified manner 
usual in Unitarian churches. The hymnal 
in use will give none but homelike sug- 
gestions, for it is the Unitarian hymnal 
“Amore Dei.” The Psalter from which 
the responsive services are read is also 
that which is used in many Unitarian 
churches. Finally they will find the pulpit 
oceupied by a Unitarian minister, the only 
Unitarian minister in Columbus or in cen- 
tral Ohio. He was graduated from a Uni- 
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tarian theological school, ordained in the 
Unitarian ministry, and has had fifteen 
years of actual service in Unitarian 
churches in the East. In 1914 he came to 
Columbus to take charge of this inde- 
pendent church and endeavor to solve 
some of its problems. But he has always 
remained a Unitarian minister in good and 
regular standing as well as a life-member 
of the American Unitarian Association. A 
visit from a fellow-Unitarian, whether 
minister or layman, would be a benedic- 
tion and an inspiration to him. The 
church is located at 72 Hast Mound Street, 
near High Street, and near the Franklin 
County Court House, the Great Southern 
Hotel, and other prominent buildings. 


All Goes Well at Worcester 


Worcester, Mass. — First Unitarian 
Chureh, Rev. Maxwell Sayage: On Sun- 
day, November 23, at the close of the 
service, when Mr. Savage asked those to 
come forward who should desire to take 
part in the service of the Right Hand of 
Fellowship, about one hundred and thirty 
men and women came down the aisles. 
Over one hnndred of these signed their 
names in the membership book,—a large 
new and dignified volume bound in red 
leather. On November 21 the annual 


church fair was held during the afternoon 
and evening, over $1,200 being cleared. 
The church school is growing slowly and 
surely, so that now sixty-eight children are 
enrolled and the aim is to have at least 
one hundred pupils by next spring. On 
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the night of November 7 Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis H. Dewey gave a reception in their 
home to Mr. and Mrs. Savage. A general 
cordial invitation was extended to the Uni- 
tarians of the city, with the result that 
large numbers attended. Early in Oc- 
tober the church was newly fitted with 
electricity, the fine dignified old fixtures 
being used. On the evening of October 
26 Mr. Savage was installed as minister. 
The six hundred people in the pews stood 
during the act of installation, Mr. Frank 
C. Smith, Jr., moderator of the church, 
representing the congregation. A class for 
little children during the church hour has 
been established in connection with the 
Sunday-school, so that parents desiring to 
attend church may leave their children in 
the hands of an expert kindergartner. A 
Lend a Hand Club will be formed in the 
near future, and in January a branch of 
the Laymen’s League will begin its work. 
All goes well. The life of the church 
seems to be steadily increasing as shown 
by the fact that the congregation Sunday 
after Sunday is averaging close to three 
hundred, 


Personals 


Rey. Charles F. Dole, D.D., and Mrs. 
Dole, of Jamaica Plain, Mass., will spend 
the winter in California and Honolulu. 


Rey. George A. Mark, for several years 
pastor of All Souls Unitarian Church, Rox- 
bury, Mass., will succeed Rev. William 
Roswell Cole as pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church, Cohasset, Mass. 


That leaves 


have a Unitarian church. 


225 AMERICAN CITIES 


where we are not preaching our liberal gospel, and each of these cities is 
large enough to sustain a liberal church. 


Now is the time to provide large financial resources for our “Ministry- 
at-Large.’’ Now is the time for a new forward movement of all of our forces. 
Now is the time to join our hands and unite our hearts in loyal, patient, 
courageous work for the advancement of our liberal faith. 


GROWING AMERICAN CITIES 


That there are fifty large American cities, having a total population of 
more than two millions, and with no Unitarian church, is startling. 


But that is not the whole story. The last census shows 336 American 
cities each having more than ten thousand people—each large enough to 
In 111 of these we have Unitarian preaching. 


For collection envelopes address W. Forbes Robertson, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Send contributions to Henry M. Williams, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


' Editor: “When you send manuscript, 
Madam, always put in a stamped envelope 
with it; otherwise you won’t get it back.” 
“But I don’ t want it back.” —_Life. 


“What do you think of the two candi- 
dates?” “Well, the more I think of it the 
more pleased I am that only one of them 
can be elected.”—WMichigan Gargoyle. 


“T gee,” remarked a gentleman as he 
paid a small newsboy for his paper, “that 
you are putting up a good many new build- 
ings in your town.” “That is the only 
kind we put up here, sir,” replied the little 
fellow with a touch of civic pride.—Judge. 


Teacher, to little boy: “What is your 
name, dear?” Little Boy: “Jule, teacher.” 
Teacher: “Don’t say ‘Jule’; you should 


say ‘Julius.’” ‘Then to the next boy: 
“And what is your name?’ Second Little 
Boy: “Bilious, teacher.’—New Common- 
wealth. 


A certain clothing merchant had a ser- 
vice-flag in front of his store, according 
to a story told at the Unitarian Club, on 
which there were thirty-eight stars. It 
was a small store, and a patron reproved 
the proprietor for such a showing. ‘That 
is all right,” was the reply, “they are the 
customers I lost.” ‘ 


The workman was digging. The way- 
farer of the inquisitive turn of mind 
stopped for a moment to look on. “My 
man,” said the wayfarer at length, “what 
are you digging for?” The workman 
looked up. “Money,” he replied. “Money !” 
ejaculated the amazed wayfarer. “And 
when do you expect to strike it?” “On 
Saturday,” replied the workman, as he 
resumed operations.—Ti%t-Bits. 


A chimney sweep who was complainant 
in a case in Edinburgh gaye his name as 
Jamie Gregory, LL.D. “Where on earth 
did you get that distinction?’ asked the 
attorney. “It was a fellow frae an Ameri- 
can university,’ answered Jamie. “I 
sweepit his chimney three times. ‘I canna 
pay ye cash, Jamie Gregory,’ he says, ‘but 
Tll mak’ ye LL.D. an’ we'll ca’ it quits.’ 
An’ he did, sir.’—Boston Transcript. 


In the soft firelight even the boarding- 
house sitting-room looked cosey and at- 
tractive... The warmth and _ comfort 
thawed the heart of the “star” boarder. 
He turned to the landlady and murmured, 
“Will you be my wife?” “Let me see,” re- 
plied the landlady, “you have been here 
four years. You have never once grum- 
bled at the food or failed to pay my bill 
promptly and without question: No, sir, 
I’m sorry. You’re too good a boarder to 
be put on the free list!’—New Common- 
wealth. 


A minister was acting as supply for a 
church in the country. After the deacon 
had passed the collection-box in the con- 
gregation and returned it to the pulpit, 
the preacher made his offering. Follow- 
ing the service with his little daughter he 
started homeward. The deacon ealled 
after them and overtook them. ‘“Here,” 
he said, “is the collection. The preacher 
always gets that,” and he gave him a 
fifty-cent piece. The little girl said, 
“Father, if you had put more in you 
would have taken more out, wouldn’t 
you?” 


bh 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(x). Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 
(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 

. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kennethy 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITY 


Jenkin Ltoyp Jones, Editor 1880-1918 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 


RELIGION, 
INTERNATIONALISM, ano 
DEMOCRACY waz its rorms 


Joun Haynes HoLMES and FRANCIS NEILSON 
Editors 


Susscription $2.00 SAmpte Copies 
PricE AYEAR FREE 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


CHARMING CHRISTMAS GIFT 


*SINGING PLACES” 
Poems by 
MARGARET BARBER BOWEN 


THE CORNHILL PUBLISHING CO., 69 Comhill, Boston, Mass. 
Or at Bookstores Price $1.25; by mail $1.30 


Church Announcements 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Morning service at 11. Sunday, December 14, Rev. 
James A, Fairley will preach. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner. of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Evening ser- 
vices at 7.30. Rev. Miles Hanson will preach. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Elm 
Avenue, Lexington. Rev. John M. Wilson, minister. 
Morning service at 10.50. Sunday-school at 10 a.m. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot 
and Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James A. 
Fairley, minister, Morning service at 10.30. Sunday- 
school at 12. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Ves- 
per service (all seats free) at 4. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 


(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister. Service at114.m. Church school at. 
9.45. Kindergarten at 11. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Morning 
service on Sunday, December 14, at 11 a.m. Rev. 


Francis G, Peabody, D.D., will preach. Sunday-school 


at 9.45 a.m. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of phe ey and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10. 30 
a.m. Sunday, December 14, Mr. Snow will preach. 
Church open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 a.m. Morn- 
ing service, 10.30. Communion service, first Sunday 
of each month. Children’s class, 3.30 p.m. Vespers, 
Thursday, 4.30 p.m. The church is open daily from 9 
to 5. All welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. The minister, Rev. Abraham 
M. Rihbany, will preach, Subject, ‘‘The Divinity of 
Man.’ Church services at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten and Primary classes at 
11 a.m. Social service class at 10.15 a.m. Speaker, 
Mrs. Edward E. Allen. Subject, ‘‘Attitude ot the 
Seeing toward the Blind.” 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton 
Street. Church office, 502 First National Bank Build- 
ing. Rev. John Malick, minister. Rev. George A. 
Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus. Church school and 
kindergarten at 9.45 a.m. Service of worship and 
sermon at 11 a.m. The minister will preach. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THH RNGISTHR 
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Educational 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-<orrelated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


For Girls Springfield, Mass. 


CLUB RATES 


A request for club rates for sub- 


scriptions to THe Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply.. 
Address 
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